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For the New-Yorker. Once conveyed to Night’s dread empire LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
THE LAMENT OF CERES. Dwells she there a helpless prey, tp a, ee 
pnees Tus eanead op SCHILLER Till the waves of bell’s dark river (Qeported for the New-Yorker.) 
Lo! the lovely Spring is spreading With the morning's splendors glow, 


Bloom and beauty o’er the plains; 
Sunny hills are clothed with verdtre, 

Streams have burst their icy chains. 
From the water's crystal RY) 

Laaghs the clear, unc! sky; 
Softer wave the zephyrs’ pinions, 

As they waft their fragrance by. 
In the grove sweet music wakens ; 

And exclaims the wood-nymph wild— 

“ Lo! thy flowers again returning ; 
But no more returns thy child.” 


Ah! how long—how long I wander 
O'er the earth with anguished heart! 
Sun! from yon all-seeing heavens 
Thou thy radiant eye dost dart. 
None, alas ! has borne me tidings 
Of the loved and lovely face ; 
And the day, which all discloses, 
Of the lost one brings no trace. 
Jove! and hast thou torn her from me— 
Ravished by her beauty’s glow? 
Has the cruel Pluto borne her 
Where the Stygian waters flow? 


Who unto the darksome regions 

Shall my sorrow’s tidings bear? 
Sails the bark o'er Styx’ dark waters ;— 

None but shadows enter there. 
From each happy eye excluded, 

Dwells the deep, nocturnal vale; 
Nor, while flows the Stygian river, 

Living wight shall o’er it sail. 
Downward lead a thousand pathways; 

None leads upward to the day. 
Who unto the sorrowing mother 

Shall the daughter's tears convey? 


Mothers of the race of Pyrrha, 
Who partake a mortal doom ! 
Ye the loved and lost may follow 
Through the all-devouring tomb. 
Only they in bright Olympus 
Ne’er approach the gloomy strand ; 
Only those—the blest immortals, 
Spurn, ye Fates! your iron hand. 
Plunge me in hell’s deepest caverns, 
From the heavens’ golden hall ;— 
What are all the goddess’ honors, 
But the mother's grief and thrall? 


Where, enthroned in joyless splendor, 
Sits she her grim lord beside, 

With the light and airy shadows, 
Like a shadow would I glide. 

Ah! her eye, suffusod with weeping, 
Seeks in vain the distant sphere— 

Wanders toward heaven’s golden concave, 
Nor beholds her mother near; 

Till that mother’s joy reveals her— 
Till they mingle heart with heart, 

And from Pluto's fliaty bosom 
Tears of soft compassion start. 


Empty wish and fond complainings ! 
Tranquil on his coarse afar, 

By the fix'd decree of heaven, 
Phoebus rolls his fiery car; 

Far from those abodes of tarkness 

Hath be turned his head away, 








And across its dreary concave 
Iris draws her glittering bow. 


Is there left no precious token— 
Of her lovéd form no trace? 
No sweet pledge that hearts, though distant, 
Still are bound in Love's embrace? 
Are not still the child and mother 
Linked in fond Affection’s tig? 
Binds not Love in lasting union 
Those that live and those that die? 
No, we are not wholly severed! 
No, she is not who‘y fled! 
Still th’ immortal powers have granted 
Precious converse with the dead. 


When the vernal offspring perish— 
When, beneath the North's cold breath, 
Stript of all their bloom and beauty, 
Leaves and flowerets lie in death, 
Then the life and joy of mortals 
From Vertumnus’ horn I take ;— 
Take the harvest’s golden kernel, 
And to Styx an offering make. 
Sadly in the earth I sink it, 
My sweet daughter’s heart above, 
That to her it speak the language 
Of my sorrow and my love. 
When the mystic dance of Nature 
Back the vernal hour doth bring, 
Then the dead to life and gladness 
In the genial sunshine spring : 
Germs which, in the Earth’s cold bosom, 
Mouldered ‘neath the Winter’s sway, 
Into realms of light and beauty 
From their prison burst away. 
Seeks the stalk the light of heaven, 
Down the timid root doth tend ; 
Earth and Styx, to warm and cherish, 
Bgth a kindly influence lend. 
Half in Death's cold soil they ‘re nourished, 
Half in Life's glad realms they spring ; 
Oh! to me, from dread Cocytus, 
Scant the message which they bring. 
Though he holds enthralled his victim 
In his cavern dark and drear, 
Yet in every vernal blossom 
I her sweet assurance hear, 
That though far from Day's glad empire, 
Where the mournful shadows glide, 
Still, in bosoms warmly beating, 
Flows Love's rich and holy tide. 
Offspring of the vernal meadows, 
Thus ob let me welcome you! 
I will fill your opening chalice 
With the nectar’s purest dew ; 
With the rainbow’s loveliest colors 
I your blossoms will adorn ; 
I will paint your opening petals 
Like the blushing cheek of morn. 
In the glowing vernal garland— 
In the sear’d Autumnal leaf, 
So may every tender bosom 
Read my transport and my grief. 
Hamilton, N.Y. 
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LECTURE VIL 

% SUPERIOR SENTIMENTS. 

“T sow come to what are called the Superior Sentiments, 
or such as constitute the peculiarly human chaacter. Of 
these, However, Benevolence and Imitation are found alse in 
the inferior animals. The best rule for ascertaining the size 
of the coronal region, the seat of these sentiments, is the fol 
lowingt The centre of Causality corresponds to the point of 
ossification in the frontal bone, and the centre of Cautiousness 
to the point of ossification in the parietal bone, and all that 
part of the head which lies above these points belongs to the 
Moral Sentiments, allowing a little for Causality and a little for 
Cautiousness. Pass a string, therefore, round the head over 
these points, and if that part of the head which lies above a 
plane, of which this string is the boundary, be low and flat, 
you may rest assured that the Moral Sentiments are small; 
if it be high and broad, you may be certain that they are 
‘large. I shall now treat of the individual organs, and first of 
Bexgvo_ence.—This organ is situated at the fore part of 
the top of the head, on each side of the middle line, and an- 
terior to the fontanel. This is a representation of the brain 
and skull of Gottfried, the murderer, and this of Eustache, a 
most benevolent Negro: you perceive the great difference of 
developement in this region.—A friend of Gall, knowing that 
he sought external i ions of mental qualities, request- 
ed him to examine the head of a servant remarkable for his 
amiable disposition and goodness of heart, as it is called. 
“ It is impossible,” said he, “ to find a greater degree of good- 
ness than that young man possesses.” Gall complied with 
the request, and perceived a promi of the frontal bone. 
He recollected a schoel-mate who had the like amiable tem 
| per; and he was requested by a lady to examine the head of 
her son, also very amiable. He found all their heads most 
developed in this region, though different everywhere else ; 
and by examination of others, he was convinced that the dis- 
position to do good was innate, and that here was its organ. 
St. Paul beautifully describes this sentiment under the 
name of Charity: “‘ Charity,” says he, “suffereth long and 
is kind; Charity envieth not; Charity vaunteth not itself—is 
not puffed up.” This organ prompts to acts like that of the 
Good Samaritan. It is distinct from Leve of 
for those whg have it large do good without 
and do not complain of ingratitude ; they mill 
and simplicity of manners and a directness of 
touch the heart at once—while those who do , 
of approbation seck witnesses, boast ness, and 












evince a coldness and restraint which betray their true feel- 
ings. See how large it is in Henry Iv. 


tifully did be manifest it in his character, When urged to in 
jure an officer who had taken part against him, he replied, 
“T will do him so much good that he will be forced to love 
me.”” When urged to destroy a towr which he had cenquered, 
he replied, “The pleasure Which results from gratified re- 
venge lasts but for a moment; that which flows from mercy is 
eternal.” Fenelon exhibited a most beautiful manifestation 
of it when he said, “I am a true Frenchman, and love my 
country; but I love mankind better than my county.” 
Hobbes denies there is such a sentiment, and resolves its 
manifestation into selfishness. Pleasure indeed is, by a beau- 
tifal arrangement of the Creator, made concomitant of be- 
nevolent acts, but it is not for the pleasure that the acts ere 
performed. > ‘who sees another fall into the water 
and in to’ Ye him, must feel great delight in preserving 
frém drowning; but not for this delight did he 
hfe. ‘ 
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The organ is very distinctly deyeloped in the head of Jacoh 











Jarvis, of Cork, who could never resist any solicitation. This 
was soon discovered by his acquaintances, and they obtained 
from him any thing for which they chose to ask—till at length 
his wife, when she saw any one coming whom she supposed 
about to request something, had to lock the door, or he had 
to hide himself. The organ is extremely developed in this, 
the head of the negro Eustache, whose merits were publicly | 
acknowledged by the Institute of France, when in 1832 he | 
received the Prize of Virtue. During the insurrection of the 
Blacks at}St. Domingo, the disinterested exertions of Eustache 
in behalf of hismaster, Mr. Belin, were unbounded. By his 





THE NEW-YORKER. 
The deficiency ef this organ exposes the mind to the influ- 
ence of the lower feelings, and the temper is then apt to be- 
come cold, harsh, sour and unhappy. There is little sympe- 
thy with enjoyment; the face of creation appears not to smile ; 
and moral and physical objects are viewed on their darkest 
sides. And if Destructiveness be large, the mind steels itself 
with malignity. 

Destructiveness and Benevolence do not neutralize, but 
mutually aid each other. In operative surgeons this com- | 
| bination is generally found. An army going to battle is em- | 
| blematic of thegsetivity of these two faculties. The enemy 





organ Dr. Gall draws an argument for the existence of God. 
Destructiveness is implanted in the mind, and animals exist 
around us to be killed for. our sustenance. Adhesiveness and 
Philoprogenitiveness are given, and friends and children are 
provided as objects on which they may be exercised. Be- 
nevolence exists, and the unhappy and unfortunate are every- 
, Where around us, on whom its benign radiance may be shed. 
| So man has the instinctive tendency to adore, and we may 
| reasonably infer that a God exists as its object. This argu- 
ment has, of course, only the force of an apology. 

You perceive this region very much developed in King 








address, courage, and devotion, this gentleman, with upward | ™#rehes forward equipped for the work of destruction, ye: | Robert Bruce, who manifested the faculty strongly. Be- 
of four hundred other Whites, were saved from the general | surgeons attend = it for the purpose of euccoring those > i nevolence weouuins ae him, and inoue his name 
massacre, and the fortune of Mr. Belin several ti || whom the calamities of war may fall. Without Combativeness | by many acts of cruelty and unnecessary executions. But he 
served. At Paris he was always doing good: the of, and Destructiveness there would be no war; and without Be- \ was always devout. He made a vow that he would visit Je- 
iis industry and the rewards which he obtained were all em- | nevolence, neither mercy nor compassion, Burns was an in- | -.siem, but Being unable to do so, he made one of his 
’ ployed in relieving the miserable. At Port au Pringe Eustache | stance ofthis combination, and Dr. Currie says of him: “ By || benvete Knights oS exh cat Win - Rains Ghee Siaiend 
often heard his master, who was an old man, deplore the | "*ture 7 brave, sat on ere ra ern ‘carry it thither. “‘@echeart was cut out, but the Knight was 
dual weakening of his Eustache could not read, but | Sonate, be was on r proud, irasci vin- |! led on the j . "The bedy of Brede was, i 
inspired with the hope of pleasing his Shdiere applied him- | dictive.” saw vo te ether having been sawn away te Ean. 
self secretly to study, took lessons at 4 o'clock in the morn-| This organ is found developed in the lower animals, and its || Compare the head of Bruce with this, of Thurtell, in which 
ing, that he might not encroach on the time required for his | developement may be judged of by the external form of the | ;, i, very small. Recollect that you measure the elevation of 
regular duties, and speedily acquired the wished for know- forehead. In the horse the organ is placed in the middle of | an organ above a plane passing through the frontal and pari- 
ledge. Approaching the old man with a book in his hand, the forehead just above theeyes. When this region is hollow | ..,) protuberances; because, if Firmness and Benevolence 


he preved to him that if nothing seems easy to ignorance, and narrow, a horse is invariably vicious, and disposed to bite ||), very large, it may seem depressed, when it is in fact con- 





nothing is impossible to devotion. again show youthe cast, %4 kick. In mild and good-natured horses, the contrary | sijerable. 


82 it is one of the most beautiful demonstrations of this organ 
which we possess. 

That this faculty can only manifest itself by giving alms or 
money, is a vulgar error. It may be exerted in a thousand 
other ways. It is benevolence toward those with whom we 
live, to order our arrangements with a due regard to their 
comfort, and not to deny them proper gratifications ; it is be- 
nevolent to suppress our own humors and impulses, when 
these would occasion unnecessary pain to others; it is be- 
nevoient, in giving orders, to restrain Self-Esteem, and, in 
censuring, to be mild and merciful; it is benevolent to be 
courteous and considerate to thosé in humble station. Be- 


nevolence, too, is an essentie! element in true politeness. I) 


knew a gentleman in whom this organ was large, but com- 
bined with large Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem. He had 
much leisure time, and he would devote whoie days to the 
promotion of benevolent purposes, but very seldom gave pe- 
cuniary aid. 

Deficient Benevolence does not produce cruelty or any 
positive sentiment, but it leads to regardlessness of the wel- 


form is always present. In dogs the same rule holds good ; 
_ and in the cat the developement of this organ may be es- 
timated. That great differences exist in these animals all 


know. Some cats will allow themselves to be played with | 


jand handled by children without ever striking them except 
| with their sheathed claws; some scratch at all who incom- 
| mode them in the slightest degree. Some dogs will pre- 
|| cipitate themselves into water to save persons who have 
fallen in. 

Benevolence may, however, be abused. Conscientious- 
|| ness is required to stay the hand till justice be satisfied, and 
firmness to resist impulses in general till reason has decided 
upon the propriety and mode of going. By indiscriminate 
alms-giving, profligacy and idleness may be encouraged, and 
| reckless dissipation fostered. 

In disease this organ may be preternaturally active, It is 
|| often active, too, in idiots. ‘I once knew a man,” says Dr. 
| Rush, “who discovered no ene mark of reason, who pos- 
|, sessed the moral sense or faculty in so high a degree that he 
| spent his whole life in acts of Benevolence. He was not only 
| inoffensive, (which is not always the case with idiots,) but he 


' 








|| This organ is represented large in the portraits of emi- 
|,nently religious persons. In this portrait of St. John, by 
| Leonardo da Vinci, it is represented as very large; and also 
in this head of Christ, by Raphael. In these the parts be- 
hind the ear, or the organs common to man and the lower 
animals, are small; whereas the organs situated in the fore- 
head and coronal region are very large, indicating great in- 
| tellect and exalted Benevolence and Vencration. Dr. Gall 
puts this question: Has this divine form been invented, or 
may we presume that it is a faithful copy of the original! Ik 
is possible, he continues, that artists may have imitated the 

| heads of the most virtuous, just and benevolent men, and 
| thence drawn the head of Christ. But it is more probable 
| that the general figure of the head of Christ has been trans- 
mitted tous. St. Luke was a painter, and how should he 
fail to preserve the features of his Master? It is certain that 
this form of the head of Christ is of very high antiquity: we 
find it in mosaics, and in the most ancient paintings. The 
curiosities of the second century possessed images of Jesus 
and of St. Paul. He concludes, therefore, that neither Ra- 

| phael nor any other artist invented this admirable config- 


moved frm the propensides, "The organ ough tobe large |"24 kind and efectionate to everybody.” | 

in those who attend on sickness. Let Benevolence be ab- | a “oe Cpe pa ia ewertness to the voles Metaphysicians in general do not admit an original ten- 
sent, and there is no ever-gushing well-spring of goodness.||  __ un — a enon : | dency to worship. We perceive order, beauty, harmony, 
One who has large Conscientiousness may attend the eal Vexgration.—This organ is situated exactly in the cen- power, wisdom and goodness, say they, in the works of crea- 
faithfully as a matter of duty, but will not manifest that uni- || "° of the coronal region at the foatanel, bajind Benevolence. tion, and infer the existence of a Supreme Creator and Di- 
form kindness and gentleness, that softness and sympathy, | Dr. Gall s father had 7 children, one of ‘whom was devout | Fector, whom we thus feel constrained to admire and adore. 
which is so gratifying, soothing and important. I have never from childhood end wished to become © priest, but wee made We admit that the understanding of man sees through Nature 
known it smal] in a regular stewardess, which may be ac- | * merchant by his father. Unhappy in this business, he | up to Nature’s God. But there it stops. It perceives facts 
counted for from the fact that one in whom the organ was| abandoned it at the age of twenty-three, took orders, and be- , and draws inferences, but does not feel emotions. Phrenology 
small would soon become disgusted with the duties and find || ©™e & very pious, useful man. Dr. Gall was intended for therefore goes further and proves the existence of a sentiment 
other employment, or be discharged for neglect. Benevolent. the church, but having no partiality for it, left it for the study || the tendency of which is to adore. And that our view is cor- 


uration. 








men are often very irascible and passionate: this arises from ||°f ™edicine. He also observed @ variety of dispositions || rect, the universal prevalence of this tendency fully proves — 
the combination of large Benevolence and Destructiveness. | ®9" children at the schools, for which nobody could ac- | 


Barns possessed this combination. Compare the hight of 
the forehead above Causality in him and in Bellingham, the 
murderer, or take the distance above the eyebrows even: in 





count, some being pious, others quite the reverse. This led 
him to believe religious sentiment to be innate. He then ex- 
amined the heads of religious people, and finally found a 


the latter you almost immediately reach the top of the head ; || Prominence in this region. This was remarkable in his 
in the former you have to travel a considerable distance. || /T°ther, in the portraits of eminent saints, and in antique 


This is the head of Wm. Hare, in which you perceive it to be 


statues of high priests. He entered the Catholic churches, 


very defici This cast was taken during life. Now sup- always open in Europe, and saw the same marks in the great- 


_ pose the thickness of the skull and integuments removed, and 
_ how small would be the developement of the brain. Com- 
pare it with the head of Rammobum Ray. We have more 
than a hundred skulls of murderers, and in almost all we find 
Benevolence very small. Persons in whom the organ is small, 
and Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem large, cannot conceive 
the feeling of pure Benevolence: they attribute every thing 
to selfishness; and if Destructiveness be large, they cannot 
realize that even the Deity himself can take pleadifre in doing 
good. If urged to some act of kindness toward 
others, they say they have enough to do and 
that nobody manifests benevolence toward them. ‘ 


= 













finally established the organ. 

organ produces the sentiment of Veneration in gene- 
the tendency to worship. It is a mere impulse, 
however, liable to go astray; and if the understanding be 
limited, and no revelation have reached the individual, the 
unfortunate being may worship the genius of the storm, the 

source of light and heat, or even brutes, stocks and stones. 
It has been said that with this organ man should have no 
need of « revelation. But this organ, on the contrary, was 
absolutely necessary to fit man for the reception of revela- 
tion; and if Veneration be of itself blind, nothing is more 
ES ee aes cee Oe From this 


} Where the understanding is fullest the emotion is often the 
| strongest. Men cut down branches from the trees and wor- 
ship them; they hew out a rude figure and adore it; they 
prostrate themselves before reptiles and monsters—facts ut- 
terly incompatible with the notion that man worships as the 
result of a process of reasoning. 

This organ gives respect for age and deference toward su- 
periors in rank. In children it is a chief ingredient in filial 
piety, and produces that soft and almost holy reverence with 
which a obild looks up to its parent. If this organ be small, 
but Benevolence and Adhesiveness large, children may live 
with their parents as friends and be to them very kind and 
attentive ; but there will be little of that deferential regard— 
that submitting of their will to that of their parente—which 
we witness as the result of the former combination. 

Veneration is conspicuous in the heads of those who have 
great reverence for whatever is ancient and venerable, and 
who continually talk.about ‘the wisdom of their ancestors.’ 
You in this country seem to have little respect for the wisdom 
of your ancestors; perhaps there is no country in which thie 
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direction of the feeling is less prevalent. Servants in whom 
this organ is large are the most obedient and deferential. 

This faculty inspires the beholder with profound awe when 
gazing on ancient temples, cathedrals or sepulchres. A per 
son im whom it is small would experience little emotion even 
while gazing on Westminster Abbey, with all its monuments 
of departed genius. Veneration is one ingredient in the ten- 
dency to antiquarianism. 

You have often heard that Phrenology is hostile to Reli- 
gion. This has often amused me when | think that it is the 
first system of mental philosophy which has recognized an in- 
nate faculty giving a tendency to adore. But we must dis- 
tinguish between Religion and Creeds. The latter are mere- 
ly the representations of men or the standard of belief which 
they have adopted. The Scotch Confession of Faith, for ex- 
ample, contains the established creed of the National Church. 
Now the articles of this creed were adopted by a majority of 
votes: thus they determined, perhaps: by two of a 
majority, what was and what was not the will of The 
sentiment of Veneration gives us @ tendency to love God and 
submit ourselves to His will: but it does not direct us te any 
particular creed. To say that Phrenology is hostile to Reli- 
gion, however, is as absurd as te affirm that the discoveries 
of Newton put out the light of the sun. 

This organ is larger in women than in men—and they are 
more obedient and prone to devotion. In misfortune, too, 
they submit with a better grace. 

When large in a preacher, it is manifested in prayer by the 
soft breathing fervor of his tones; when small in a preacher, 
his prayers are cold and formal. This faculty gives respect 
for every human being. 

Some seem to tremble for the stability of Religion; but as 
Nature has implanted the organs of Veneration and Wonder 
in the brain, and the corresponding sentiments in the mind, 
it is a groundless terror to apprehend that Religion can ever 
be extinguished, or even endangered, by the arguments or 
ridicule of the profane. Forms of worship may change, and 
particular religious tenets may now be fashionable and sub- 
sequently fall into decay, but while the human heart continues 
to beat, awe and veneration for the Divine Being will ani- 
mate the soul; not until the race of man becomes extinct 
will the worshiper cease to kneel and the hymn of adoration 
to rise. 

The natural language of Veneration is to carry the head 
and hands upward. In the East it is usual to prostrate the 
body or bow very low before superiors. This is not the lan- 
guage of Vencration, but the abasement of Self-Esteem. This 
drawing of Christ represents the attitude of which I speak. 
He is supposed to be saying, “* Not my will but Thine be done.” 

Sometimes this organ becomes diseased, and the source of 
the most beatific emotions. In Mr. Drury’s establishment 
near Glasgow, I saw, in 1836, a patient whose tendency to 
prayer, when laboring under a fit of insanity, was irresistible. 
In his head I found Veneration small; yet he was on his 
knees all day. This was thought to be an opposing fact; but 
this patient enjoyed a lucid interval, when I conversed with 
him, and asked him whether he enjoyed his devotional exer- 
cises when excited. “ No,” said he, “] do not; I feel very 
unhappy—as though I was going to be visited by Divine 
wrath.” Cautiousness a:@i Destructiveness were very large 
in him; and my belief is that he felt overpowering terror, and 
that in his prayers he was deprecating punishment. Mr. Drury 
himself became satisfied that this was the true explanation. 


Fiasxxss.—This organ is situated at the posterior part of 
the coronal region, close upon the middle line. You can 
readily distinguish the middle of Cautiousness: this organ 
lics directly over it. I shall exhibit specimens of this organ 
in very different degrees of development. ‘In this head of 
Mrs. H. Conscientiousness is large and Firmness very defi- 
cient. In Haggart you see Conscientiousness very deficient 
and Firmness very large, In the Rev. Mr. Martin both or- 
gans are much developed ; and you perceive this part of the 
coronal region constitutes a large and full arch. 
these two heads. In this of Captain Parry the head 
ally rises from before backward. In this of Dr. Dodd,“in 
whom both these organs are very deficient, the head is higher 
in front than behind. This head of Judas Iscariot shows 8 
large of this organ. In this head of Oberlin it 


LITERATURE. 
——— 
exhibits a most delightful example of undaunted perseverance 
in a course of high and practical benevolence. This organ 
you see very large in Stubbs; and he was remarkable for his 
firmness. lt is always large in stubbornand refractory ¢hildren. 
Dr. Gall noticed that persons of a firm and constant charac- 
ter have this part of the brain much developed. Lavater had 
before made the same remark. He who is deficient in this 
ergan is the sport of external circumstances and communicated 
impressions. When large, it gives fortitude, constancy, pe 
severance, determination; and, when too energetic, produces 
obstinacy, stubbornness, infatuation. 
Firmness has no relation to external objects; it only adds 
@ quality to the manifestations of other organs. Thus with 
Combativeness it produces determined bravery—with Con- 
scientiousness inflexible integrity. Firmness, however, can- 
not supply the deficiency of other organs. One with very 
small Tune might persevere in striking the keys of a piano 
seven years without making melody. We must distinguish 
between the manifestation of Firmness and the gratification 
of the large An individual in whom Acquisitiveness 
is large may persevere unceasingly in the pursuit of wealth, 
but in the means employed he will be vacillating and unsteady. 
This organ is larger in the British than in the French, and 
the latter are astonished at the stubborn perseverance of the 
former. Napoleon complained of the weakness of the French 
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Scanned a) 
moral sense; McIntosh denied it, and Adam Smith ascribed 
the sentiment of justice to sympathy between the approver and 
the action and object approved. Phrenology, by fixing this sin- 
gle point, has conferred a’great boon upon moral science. It 
proves that a faculty exists which is to produce the feeling 
of duty or obligation, independently of fear of punishment, 
hope of reward, or any other extrinsic motive. This sense of 
moral obligation must not be confounded with Justice, for 
Justice is one of its results. Justice is a compound idea, or 
conclusion resulting from the operation of the intellect upon 
human actions. The latter investigate the motives and con- 
sequences of actions, but there they stop—no feeling of duty 
or obligation is the result. But as soon as the intellect has 
thoroughly examined a subject and penetrated into the springs 
from which it proceeds, a feeling of decided approval or con- 
|demnation arises spontaneously in the mind. Suppose you 
| were sitting on a jury: when you bad heard the evidence, a 
| fee arises in the mind that this is right or that is wrong. 
scientiousness decides upon the right. I know this to be true, 
| because I have been acquainted with men of great intellectual 
talents, who, after hearing testimony, could not tell where 
| justice lay. 

| This faculty controls and regulates all the others. If Com- 
| bativeness and Destructiveness be too active, Conscientious- 





character in this respect. Under the influence of large Com- 


ing and vigorous attacks ; but, if steadily resisted, their ardor | 
abates and they give way. The British, on the contrary, ad- 
vance with cool determination, and, although repulsed, are 
not discomfited, but preserve presence of mind to execute | 
whatever may appear most advisable. This quality is of great 

service in contention, as he who is able to maintain his facul- 

ties in a state of vigorous application for the greatest length 

of time wearies out his opponent. 

This organ is large, as you see, in King Robert Bruce; and 

he was distinguished for unshaken firmness and vivid hope. 

His army was sometimes reduced to twenty men; but still 

he pursued his course with unwavering confidence. The lady 

whose head this represents was so deficient in Firmness that 

Dr. Bell remarked that she needed a second mind. She 


bativeness and smal! Cautiousness, they make the most cheer- || 





| ness prescribes « limit to their indulgence; it permits de- 
fence, but no malicious aggression. If Acquisitiveness urge 
too keenly, it reminds us of the rights of others. If Benevo- 
lence tends toward profusion, it issues the admonition Be 
Just before Generous. If Ideality aspire to its high delights 


} 


|| when duty requires laborious exertions in another sphere, 


_Conscientiousness supplies the curb, and bids the soaring 
| spirit stoop its wing. It brings all the faculties tothe 
standard of duty, and gives an earnestness of manner—e di- 
| rectness of purpose—a prompt fulfilment of obligations—which 
‘constitute that daily beauty in the life which renders the 
| individual in the highest degree useful and respectable. 

This faculty acts also as a spur to the other faculties and 
may lead us to acts as duties which the other faculties, if ac- 
| tive, would have prompted us to perform from inclination.— 





was ever vacillating, and might be turned in any way. She 
at last bound herself to follow the guidance of a true and ju- | 
dicious friend; in short, she took to herself a second mind. | 


of Firmness, followed by a tumor upon the skull, of slow | 
growth, projecting hemispherically, to the size of a turkey’s | 


otber half projected into the brain, which was indented. Af- 
ter its removal, the indented brain gradually rose and filled 
the space occupied by the portion of the tumor covered by the 
skull. No changé in the character had been produced. This | 
is explained by the slow growth of the tumor, the brain ac-| 
commodating itself to the change. 

This organ, when prominent, gives an extremely firm up-| 
right gait, as though an iron rod went from Firmness to the 

spine—a peculiar hardness to the manner, and a forcible, em- | 
phatic tone to the voice. Those in whom Firmness and | 
Self-Esteem are large, and Veneration small, find it difficult | 
to bow—they are ‘ stiff necked.’ Those in whom Love of Ap- 
probation and Veneration are large, and Firmness small, are 
ever bowing—they seem to find it difficult to keep straight. 


Conscirntiovsness.—The skull which I hold in my hand 
represents the marking of the head in 1806. In it there is no | 
organ of Conscientiousness. This organ, in fact, was not dis- | 
covered by Gall, but by Spurzheim. It is situated on the | 
posterior and lateral parts of the coronal region, upward from 
Cautiousness and backward from Hope. 

Metaphysicians have disputed whether a moral 
obligation is a natural instinct: H 1 to Self- 


A man in Ohio received a blow upoa the head, in the region | 


If Benevolence be deficient, duty is not only rigidly performed 
| but rigidly exacted. There is little or no consideration for 
the errors or folties of men. Such men do not, as they ought, 
| temper justice with mercy. 

When deficient, the grand regulator is seen to rule with a 
, weak hand, and the feelings come by turns into too energetic 
|play. An individual in whom this faculty is weak generally 


egg. On removing it, the surgeon found it spherical, the | acts and judges of the conduct of others according to the pre- 


| dominating feeling of the time. He is amiable, stern, harsh, 
courteous, or repulsive, according as Benevolence or Destruc- 
| tiveness or Love of Approbation or Self-Esteem bears rule. 
| Such men are never to be relied on. As judges they are un- 
| sound, as friends unreasonable,“@s sellers apt to misrepresent 
|and extort, as buyers to depreciate and evade payment. 

So far from the Laws of Honor, as they are called, being 
prompted by Conscientiousness, they can only exist where it 
is weak. They are the offspring of Love of Approbation and 
Self-Esteem. The conscientious man, if conscious of being 
right, would remain inflexible ; but if aware that he is wrong, 
so far from deeming it a degradation to acknowledge his 
fault, he rises in his own esteem by doing so. But when 
Conscientiousness is weak, Self-Esteem refuses to admit its 
fallibility and Love of Approbation feels as though the world’s 
esteem would be lost by such an acknowledg , and the 
wretched victim, rather than acknowledge that to be wrong 
which is utterly indefensible, will go to the field and die. 

To those in whom this faculty is small, no feeling is more 
incomprehensible. According to Madame de Stael, Napoleon 
was never so completely at fault as when he met with oppo- 
sition from a man who acted under the influence of pure ip- 








Love; Mandeville, the author of the cel of the 
Bees,"'to Love of Praise: “The moral virtues,” said he, 
arn te peteel oftgaing whieh Sewn Mus sonra 
Dr. C ascribed it to i ; 
ts copptoed oo have been the cede Ficlahg’s Wire the 
character of ‘Square.’ Hfume ascribed this toa 
a level with a 


Se ae 
chest of drawers ; to Hope + Cud- 








is very large, is an extraordinary head ; and his history 


worth, Hutcheson, Stewart, Reid insisted qn « 
® ; 


tegrity. To obtain the aid of such a person, he offered him 
money—no, that would not do. He offered him title—no, 
that would not decide him. He then asked him what be did 
want. The man said he wanted nothing, but that he could 
not consent to do what he considered wrong: Napoleon 
could not understand this and considered him essentially mad 

it. Itis a favorite maxim with some thet 
« Every has his price”—a maxim which those in 
whom Aoqu or Love of Approbotion is large aad 
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Conscientiousness small consider as profoundly discrimina- 
tive ; but there are minds whese deviatiqn from rectitude no 
Price can purchase, no honors procure. 

Veneration, Conscientiousness and Benevolence may exist 
independently. Their union forms the religion of the Bible, 
as expressed in the command te do justice, love mercy and 
walk humbly with God. Those in whom this combination 
exists are, to use the language of St. Paul, ‘a law unto the 
selves.’ . 

It is deficient in savages, being small in the Indians of 
North America, and least of all in the negroes of New Hol- 
land. It is very small in the Esquimaux Indians; and they 
are greatly addicted to lying and theft. It is much better de- 
veloped in the African Negroes. When it is large in chil- 
dren, they evince great honesty of character ; when small, 
with large Secretiveness, they are disposed to falsehood. 

When diseased, this organ produces excess of remorse. A 

believed himself the cause of all the bloodshed in 
the wars of the French Revolution; and a man who owed 
nothing believed that he was indebted to every body and de- 
served to be devoured by rats. 

When treating of the last organ, I showed a number of ex- 
amples of this in different states of development. In this head 
of Rammohum Ray, the organ, as you see, is greatly de- 
veloped. In Haggart small. 

This faculty and Benevolence produce Gratitcpe. It is 
a mistake to suppose that great criminals necessarily feel 
remorse. I talked to Hare when in prison; and notwith- 
standing his atrocious deeds, he did not feel remorse in the 


slightest degree. Bellingham did not feel remorse, nor was || 


‘the woman Gottfried troubled in the slightest degree till dis- 


turbed by the law. In Haggart, Benevolence was rather || 
large, and he felt great regret for having murdered the jailor 
at Dumfries ; but, Conscientiousness being small, he felt no 


Temorse on account of the thefts which he had committed. 


When this organ is deficient, individuals are totally unfit || 
to be a law unto themselves. This shows the absolute ne- 


cessity of written laws by which to direct their conduct. 


This organ communicates a pleasing simplicity to the man- 


ners, and gives an uprightness to the gait. 


For the New-Yorker. 
SONNET, 
ON A BUST OF WEBSTER BY CLEVENGER. 


Tare is a Roman grandeur in that brow, 
And lofty thoughts within it seem enshrined, 
As calmly it expands before me now— 
Nature’s assurance of a noble mind. 
A stern serenity broods o’er the face, 
Most eloquent of a determined soul ; 
Will, softened by the lines of mental grace, 
Yet firm of purpose—strong in self-control. 
How glorious the art that can subdue 
The senseless such forms of truth, 
And mould the of Earth’s chosen few 
To an enduring shape and second youth— 
Bequeath his features whose emphatic page 
Will nerve the spirits of a future age! 


For the New-Yorker. 
THEOPHILUS TRAFFIC. 
aes han teerned to 0 Indy’ 








Above their functions, and their r. 


Tavs saith Shakspeare ; so oy at who disputes it? 
all the passions implanted 
Thee earn? Lee te by fer the most violent and powerfal.— 


This position perhaps startle some t truths 
always do. Sophists may sneer at isend ube sed bowtnier 
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lightning as its terrific threatens annihilation—silencing 
the hoarse thunder as it shakes the earth to its basis! Such 
was Cupid in the olden times—such his power and attributes. 
Who, then, can justly question his supremacy ? 

Now, to give the world a more modern proof of his omni- 
potent influence is the praiseworthy object of this veracious 
narrative. Read it and judge for yourselves: 

Turornitus Trarric was a young merchant, conducting 
a large and lucrative business. His steady habits and pru- 
dent management were apa f spoken of, while the rigid 

unctuality with which he fulfilled his engagements obtained 
for him an almost unlimited credit At the time our story 
opens, he had secured a handsome competency, with every 


prospect of realizing a fortune. 
Having displayed the food traits in our hero’s character, 
we must not conceal the With all his excellent quali- 
ties, we grieve to say it, he wasan abject miser. Avarice 
was his ruling principle; money his polar star. He lived on 
a system of strict economy, of which even his personal ap- 
pearance afforded the fullest indications. We must sketch 
him to the reader—at the risk, however, of being most un- 
justly taxed with exaggeration: His carefully brushed hat, 
from all outward signs, dated its existence back to the reign 
of good Queen Elizabeth ; its original color was only matter 
of conjecture, as long exposure to wind ami weather had 
turned it into a dingy red. His sleek bleck coat seemed to 
lay claim to a still more remote antiquity: it was as devoid 
ef nap as the deeerts of Arabia are said to be of verdure and 
vegetation ; on the whole, it exhibited the usual melancholy 
symptoms of a speedy dissolution. Next in order, his white 
vest, bespattered with ink, and his yellow leather breeches, 
‘a world too wide,’ @ passing notice. nd last, not 
least, his crimson stockings, upon which the darning needle 
had operated most prodigally, and his ponderous shoes, orna- 
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mented with huge buckles of glittering brass, completed a 
picture to which the genius of a Hogarth can alone do justice. 

In his household, our hero was not a whit more extravn- 
gant. It consisted of himself and an only servant—a sandy- 
haired, raw-boned Scotch lad, whose meagre looks amply at- 
tested his master’s thrift, and whose multifarious duties as 
cook, chambermaid and footman kept him, like another An- 
tseus, in a state of perpetual action. 


Now, strange as it may appear, Traffic was a regular 





among other grievous errore, used his white neckeloth for @ 
napkin, wore his waistcoat side out, and concluded by 
stepping into his ahoes, ting first to put on his 


entirely 

crimson stockings! McQuirk, who shortly after came in, 
* grinned horribly a ghastly smile ;’ the fear ot having his ribs 
again incommoded alone restrained him from bursting into a 
hearty laugh. With all the ae ner nee muster, he slight- 
ly hinted to his master the di state of his outward 
man ; and after convincing him, with no litle difficulty, of the 
fact, assisted him in putting himself to rights. 

The love-sick merchant at length started for his warehouse 
—opened his leger, made entries and cast up accounts—but 
alas! innumerable were the blots, blunders and erasures that 
now threatened .to disfigure his hitherto spotless poges. In 
despair, he seized his hat—made for the "Change—got half 
way—found he was an hour too soon—and so returned. Again 
ensconced in his chair, he drop; into a revery—fell asleep 
—dreamed of hearts, darts flames; when he awoke, lo 
and behold, it was near dusk, and business hours over! 

But why seek, step by step, to trace the countless opera- 
tions of loge? The task requires an obler pen; I therefore 


leave bor’ le , to picture for thyself our hero's 
plight —_ —his doleful ejaculations, and 
all the other accom of an absorbing passion. Enough 


to say that in a few, very few days he became a strangely al- 

[tered man, neglecting his speculations, and growing quite re- 
miss in his affairs. He passed the remainder of the eventful 
week in the utmost impatience ; till then, he had taken ‘the 
leaden pinions of time’ to be a mere figure of speech—now 
he found it a literal truth. The approaching Sabbath—the 
auspicious day on which be might again behold the idol of his 
soul—was the alpha and omega of his thoughts. 

He was, however, not so deeply entranced as to overlook 
the necessity of mending his exterior, being well aware that 
dress was an all-important item in the Court of Love. He 

jtherefore hied unto a neighboring tailor, whose matchless 
skill the trumpet of fame had blazoned far and wide, and 


| forthwith bespoke a suit of superfine black; which, with a 


| profound bow and reverential scrape, the knight of the needle 
, undertook promptly tw furnish. During the interval, be made 
sundry other additions to his wardrobe, and, in short, left 
nothing undone to enact to the hfe an Adonis of the first water. 


The long-expected day, ‘ big with the fate of Cato and of 


church-going man. He always listened to the sermon with || Rome,’ finally arrived. Our hero rose at the peep of dawn, 


exemplary attention, and seemed to be e 


d with the || elate with the high hopes and the bright visions of a lover's 
| solemnity of the subject. His keen hazel eye, instead of rov-|| fancy. Hour after hour passed at the toilette, while, like the 
ing from place to place, and from one object to another, 
wes ever steadily turned in the direction of the pulpit. On 
one memorable Sunday afternoon, as he was thus sitting in 
hee pew, absorbed in thought, the tall figure of a young lady 


butterfly bursting by degrees from its chrysalis, he was slowly 
| emerging into all the ‘pomp, pride and circumstance’ of 
i dandyism. ~ His labors having ceased, he took a final 
| complacent survey of himself in the mirror, which, in seber 


rustled by him. Her form was moulded with a faultless sym- || verity, reflected a tout en semble worthy the immortal Brum- 


| reeted his eager gaze the fair one, as she flitted li 
| fairy elf beforo him. W 






the first time in his life, desperately in love. 
Service being concluded, he left the 


hat matchless grace—what perfec- 
| tion—did not that single glance reveal! His icy heart was 


dissolved at the sight: a new feeling bad spell-bound him ; al) 
| hitherto unknown power had enthralled tue faculties of his 
soul. His efforts to compose himself and collect his scattered 
senses but rendered his confusion the more evident. The 


| raptured: charm after charm disclosed itself; his pulse beat 
high, and his every nerve vibrated with tremulous emotion. 
But why attempt to describe that which beggars description, || 


church and, automaton- 
>a ya his Se walked unusually 

, his eyes fixed on the greund, his hands plunged into 
the deep of his leather pockets. In his mental ab- 


straction he would often i tly shake his head, and ever 
and anon accompany that movement with a shrug, to 
the exceeding amusement of divers wights, w gravity 
* } j 


metry, and a magic charm pervaded her movements. Curi- |! mel in the zenith of his glory. 
| osity, that all-powerful stimulus, for once kindled itself in dur 
| hero’s breast. How could he help it? He ey sary | di- 


| And now, fair reader, prepare fora suprise. You will at 
once perceive that love had plucked the rank weeds of ava- 
| rice from our hero's breast, and had implanted in their stead 
| the genial bud of benevolence. McQuirk was called in. What 
| was his delight on being presevted with bis master’s former 
apparel, among which were the black coat end leather 
breeches before commemorated! The poor fellow could 
scarcely believe his senses: he danced about for joy, and 
j manifested his gratitude in a number of antic grimaces, that 
| would have ruffled the composure of a saint. 
| The day being somewhat cloudy, Troffic slipped an umbrel- 
| Ia under bis arm, and, with a palpitating heart, set out for 
church. Having seated himself in his pew, he anxiously 
| awaited the arrival of his beloved, who, as kind fate ordained, 
| s00n after made her appearance. His heart throbbed with 





|| raptore as she entered. His eye at length met hers; they 


or to portray, with the cold, monumental imagery of words, ‘| tenderly gazed on each other; in a word, their love became 
| that which the tongue cannot express and but the imagina- || mutual. Swiftly, far too swiftly, flew the winged moments, 
tion can conceive? Suffice it to say that our hero was, for 


jand their happiness was marred by the idea of a speedy sepa- 
jration. The congregation was now dismiseed, and its mem- 
bers, among whom was the beauteous Julia, slowly proceeded 
out of the chureh. Her lover, who followed at a respectful 
distance, meanwhile tormented his brain as to how he could 
possibly manccuvre himself into her company, without being 
considered an intruder. In the midst of his perplexity, for- 
tune came to his nid: the eky lowered, the clouds thickened, 
and heavy drops of rain betokened the approach of a shower. 
He devoutly thanked his stars, forced his way through the 
crowd, and, in a twinkle, was at the side of his charmer, who 


seemed no wise displeased with his . 

To tender his on and—his calesiin' wee a matter of 
course. Both were graciously accepted. On they walked, 
engaged in ‘converse sweet,’ and occasionally interchanging 
with each other glances of the most unequivocal admiration. 
Having arrived at the residence of his dulcinea, our hero was 
politely invited in to dinner, which was then ready ; and never, 
we venture to say, was an invitation more promptly complied 
with. When into the parlor, he was introduced to 
Juliajg mother, who, he ascertained, was a widow in good 

and one of the cleverest old ladies in the world. 
cordial reception, the easy, unaffected manners of his 
mistrese—in short, every 
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few months, to the surprise alike of all the young and || moving round and round, stretching its long neck and dip-|| opposite to me, and take off your things and dry them, for 
old maids in the neighborhood—succeeded in ae aoe tate che Wales, Gre eee ee eae ot igey + fatigued ; ot will prepare you something to 
tiny with here. at it. Odjibwa ran home, got own : 
Aw after, Traffic was a wholly different being. The || thers’ arrows, and shot them all away. He then stood and whom he perceived to be a magician, then said, ““ My 
gates of his bounty were widely o to all; the distressed || gazed at the beautiful bird. While standing, he remembered with water, stand near the fire ;" and immediately a 
found in him a warm-hearted friend; the sean compe his brother’s saying that in their deceased father’s medicine earthen or a kind of metallic pot with legs appeared by the 
benefactor. Years of accumulating wealth crowned him with || sack were three magic arrows. Off he started, his anxiety to fire. He of 
a princely fortune; a numerous offspring rose around him, || kill the swan overcoming all scruples. At any other time he — 
and the remainder of his existence glided gently on to its || would have deemed it sa¢rilege to open his father’s medicine ’ ws 
close like the calm crystal waters of an unruffled stream. sack, but now he hastily seized the three arrows and ran || Not a word 
C.F.B. || back, leaving the other contents of the sack scattered over || pot soon boiled, when the old man spoke, o it to 
Pe yap ay si ane the lodge. The swan was still there. He shot the first ar-|| stand some distance from th feed 


THE CHILD AND THE GOSSAMER. row with t ision, and came very near to it. The || yourself,” and 
A suxpga™ was playing through flowers that hung second cane vel danas ‘as he took rs last arrow, he felt || the same metal as the pot. The young man himself 
Round a casement, that looked to the day, his arm firmer, and drawing it up with vigor, saw it pass||to all that was im the pot: he felt ashamed to think of his 
And its bright touch wakened a child, who sung through the neck of the swan a little above the breast. Still || having done so, but he could speak, the old man said, 
As it woke, and began its play ; it did not prevent the bird from flying off, which it did, how- || “ Nosis, eat, eat;” and soon after he again “help your 
And it played with the gossumer beam that shed ever, at first slowly, flapping its wings and rising gradually || self from the pot.” Odjibwa was surprised on looking into 
Its fairy brightness around its head. into the air, and then erettsewanl the sinking of the sun. || it to see it full. He kept on taking it all out, and as soon as 
Oh, "t was sweet to see that child so fair, Odjibwa was disappointed; be kuew that his brothers would || it was done, it was again filled, till he had amply satisfied his 
At play with the dazzling things of air! be dis with him; he rushed into the water and res-|| hunger. The magician then spoke, and the ge conga its 
Oh, ne’er was a lovelier plaything secn, cued two magic arrows—the thi as carried off by the reg cee pm in one Lael 7 a the young man 
To childhood’s simplici ven ! | swan; but he thought that it could fly very far with it, ’ leisurely reclined back, listened predictions 
; Mone - and, let the be what i he was bent || of his entertainer, who told him to keep on, and he would ob- 
It seemed like a delicate link between | ’ me consequences bed they might, tain his obi > To tell ” said he, “ I am not per- 
The creatures of earth and heaven. on following it. eo — ssataed and you will not 
But the sunbeam was crossed by an angry cloud, Off he started on the run. He was noted for speed, for he || Med; Dut go yous of 
ted i . be disappointed. To-morrow you will again reach one 
And the gossamer died in the shadowy shroud ; | would shoot an arrow and then run so fast that the arrow al- fellow on S hes Ge ian bien will tall 
And the child looked sad when the bright things fled, || ways fell behind him. I can run fast, he thought, and I can || *© “h aa al ys will wher - 
And its smile was gone, and its tears were shed. get up with the swan some time or other. He thus ran over tae » anc manner <6 ‘be Red — ge 
fest oe hills and prairies, toward the west, till near night, and was || Plish your journey. Often tee? veces 
Oh, gentle child in thy infant play, an par tes che ques om, Gall Ga eee & to || those who have followed it have never ; you 
An emblem of life bast thou seen ; pres d for the night, when suddenly be henedl astess J a die must be firm in your resolution, and be for all events. 
For joys are like sunbeams—more fleeting than they, sain which he ~~ ane Gant * for some were cut- || 50 will I be,” said Odjibwa, they both laid down to 
And sorrows cast shadows between; ting tomen etl Gen cataleen of hel, - porter through the sleep. Early in the morning the old had his magic ket- 
And friends that in moments of brightness are won, wente When he emerged from the forest, the sun was just tle prepared, so that his guest should eat before leaving. 
Like gossamer, only are seen—in the sun. falling below the hori and he felt pl ed to find a place || When leaving, the old man gave him his advice. 
Ohl! many a lesson of sadness may to sleep in, and get something to eat, as he had left home || Odjibwa set out in better spirits than he had done since 
Be learned from a joyous child at play, 8. Loves. || without a mouthful. All these circumstances could not damp || caving bome. Nigh again eee oe 
__ his ardor for the accomplishment of his object, and he felt || °!d man, who received disected 


j 


From Schoolcraft's ‘ Algic Researches,’ in press. 
THE RED SWAN. 
A TRADITION FROM THE ALGIC. 

Tuaee brothers were left destitute, by the death of their | 
parents, at an carly age. The eldest was not yet able to pro- 
vide fully for their support, but did all he could in hunting, 
and with his aid, and the stock of provisions left by their fa- 
ther, they were preserved and kept alive, rather, it seems, by 
miraculous interposition, than the adequacy of their own ex- | 
ertions. For the father had been a hermit, (Pai-gwud-aw- | 
diz-zid,) having removed far away from the body of the tribe, 


’ 

that if he only persevered, he would succeed. Ata distance, || “*Y '® the ry hes waved with «ight bea 
on a rising piece of ground, he could see an extensive town. || '"E t0 meet ‘the Red _— £ 
He went toward it, but soon heard the watchman, Mudjee- eee a A Swan. esutar to the deut, ies 
Kokokoho, who was placed on some hight, to overlook the | the third old man’s lodge. | Before coming Xie (omeds- 
place, and give notice of the approach of friends or foes—|| beard him saying, “ Nosis, gg toy = ve 
crying out, “‘ We are visited;” and a loud holla indicated || **!y, he felt quite at rap iane had done, 
that they all heard it. The man advanced, and was || *°mething to eat, acting as the other magicians ha 

: 4 Te ig || and his kettle was of the same dimensions and material. The 
pointed by the watchman to the of the Chief: “ It is ited till he had done when he commenced 
there you must go in,” be said, left him. “Come in, || ld man wait = a 5 enreen ae Oe 
come in,” said the Chief; “take a seat there,” pointing to addressing Rite | men, we y eth the then / 
the side where his daughter sat. “It is there you must sit.” | difficult. | Num ra } vee if your 
so that when he and his wife died they left their children || Soon they gave him something to eat, and very few ques- || PUrpose, Dut never con 1. This Red Swan 
without neighbors and friends, and the lads had no idea that || tions were asked him, being a stranger. It was only when || “8” spirits wad ne ie may au a eho’ tae 
there was a human being near them. They did not even | he spoke, that the others answered him. ‘“ Daughter,” said || YOU 8° following > ie Ne. trac bax Uatlo on 
know who their parents had been, for the eldest was too || the Chief, after dark, “ take our son-in-law’s mockasins, and ieuty of every ee . a S which was a 
young at the time of their death to remember it. Forlorn as|| see if they be torn: if so, mend them for him, and bring in! than wampum. New be 1 ome ape er adis- 
they were, they did not, however, give up to despondency, || his bundle.” The young man thought it strange that mt | tached to his scalp ; but pow ndians—warriors 
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but made use of every exertion they could, and in process of || should be so warmly received, and married instantly, without || ‘®t Chief—came == a Chiefs his 
his wishing it, although the young girl was pretty. It was || ¥8s 00 the brink of anne — = — it, I 
some time before she would take his mockasins, which he || *°!p of wampum to e we | Np not Md 
had taken off. It displeased him to see her so reluctant to || Will recover,’ she —_ 2 te 
do #0, and when she did reach them, he snatched them out of | #94 after long urging hr mented Ay consented 
her hand and bung them up himself. He laid down and | P&tt with it, only Se ee er te tl - ned bere 
thought of the swan, and made up his mind to be off by dawn. || © health; although w it 








time, learned the art of hunting and killing animals. The 
eldest soon became an expert hunter, and was very successful 
in procuring food. He was noted for his skill in killing buf- | 
falo, elk and moose, and he instructed his brothers in the arts 
of the forest as soon as they became old enough to follew him. 
After they had become able to hunt and take care of them- 


selves, the elder proposed to leave them, and go in search of || He awoke early, and spoke to the woman, but she | and — Som yous yt gegeabegpe _ s — ee 
habitations, promising to return as soon as he could procure || gave no answer, He slightly touched her. ‘ What do you . bampeenere ae = of i rH - —_ 
them wives. In this project he was overruled by his brothers, || want?” she said, and tu her back toward him. they are now constantly making sport of it, dancing 


i i i i : insult it receives the old 

“Tell me,” he said, “ what time the swan passed—I am | from village to village; and on every ins 
following it—and come out and point the direction.” | man groans from a Indians need —— rm 
* Do you think you can catch up to it?” she said. the magician, and numbers have —, ye pea 
« Yes,” he answered. cover it for him, but —s ae Prana t ~ 
“ Naubesah,”’ (fvolishness,) she said. enticed many a — yo . net ’ mw 


She however went out and ted in the direction he || St them to | . , 
should go. The young man ney om = till the sun arose, || Succeeds, will receive the Red Swan as mw Na ae In the 
when he commenced traveling at his accustomed speed. He || ™orming you will es your way, ward evening 


passed the day in running, and when night came, he was un- || YOU will come to magician’s lodge ; but me nga tery 


who said they could not part with him. Maujeekewis, the | 
second eldest, was loud in his disapproval, saying, “ What | 
will you do with those you propose to get? We have lived 
so long without them, and we can still do without them.” 
His words prevailed, and the three brothers continued to- 
gether for a time. 

One day they agreed to kill each a male of those kind of | 
animals each was most expert in hanting, for the purpose of 
making quivers from their skins. They did so, and immedi- 


, , . ‘ “ ill hear hi He will immediately ask ‘you in, 
ately commenced making arrows to fill their quivers, that || expectedly pleased to find himself near another town; and || Y°" will he his groans. - eer 
they might be prepared for any emergency. Soon after, they || when at a distance he heard the watchman crying out, “ We and you will see no one but ng = he route at rhe me 





are visited; "’ and soon the men of the village stood out to see of you, as reg ds your 
strange again lodge of the || dian spirits. He will then ask you to attempt the recovery 
Chick aol Mioeasaption Saw io cunty supe, Sn eonnanbe of his scalp. He will show you the direction, and if you feel 


hunted on a wager, to see who should come in first with game, 
and prepare it so as to regale the others. They were to 
shoot no other animal but such as each was in the habit of 


killing. They set out different ways: Odjibwa, the youngest, || met the ious night; only that the young woman was more . presentimen 

had not gone far before he saw a beer, an animal he was not hess and tem my kindly, and although strong my TR ee retell pee 0 = 
to kill, by the agreement He followed him close and drove || to stay, his mind was fixed on the object of his journey. ounseed. age oteregem P ke 
an arrow through him, which brought him to the ground. jj fore daylight he asked the young woman what time the Red Revly nae maging, offat having entee mm ey et 
Although contrary to the bet, he immediately commenced || Swan passed, and to point out the way. She did so, and said |} tle, he started off on eal aed Ga of the 
skinning bim, when suddenly something red tinged all the air || it passed yesterday when the sun was between.midday and to the lodge as he was told, sone heel 
around him. He rubbed his eyes, thinking he was pengichomce—ts falling place. He again set,out rather || magician. “Come in,’ he said, even be + men 
deceived, but without effect, for the red hue continued. slowly, but when the sun had arisen he tried his speed by || reached the door. On entering, he saw his head 7 
length he heard a strange noise at a distance. It first ng an arrow ahead, and ruaning after it ; but it fell be- || and he was ing most terribly. Sit down, sit — 
peared like a human voice, but after following the sound for || hind hiss. Nothing remarkable happened in the course of the || he said, “ while I prepare you something to eat; whem | 
some distance he reached the shores of a lake, and soon saw || day, and he went on leisurely. Toward night he came to the | time doihg as the other had done in bere 
the object he was looking for. Ata distance out in the lake, || lodge of an old man. Some time after dark he saw “You ose,” bo said, “how poor I am; I have te odes Be 
sat a most beautiful Swan, whose plumage glittered in || emitted from a small low lodge. He went up to it very slyly, || all my wants.” He said this to conceal the fact : 

the sun, and who would now and then make the same noise || and door, saw an old man alone, warm- || Swan was there; on Cee ereee Ont Om 4 
he had heard. He was within long-bow shot and the || ing his before the fire, with his head down on his breast. || partitioned, and he a vasiling neice, sow : 
arrow from the bow-string up to his ear, took aim || He the old man did not know that he was standing near || that quarter, which satisfied him phimabe-y ay 

and shot. | The arrow took no effect ; and he shot and shot | the door,butinthishe was disappointed; forsosoon ashelooked || ter bavingifaken his leggings and moscsnitw OX, ent, Metis 
again till his quiver was empty. Still the swan in—" Walk in, Nosis,” (my grandchild, ) he said, “ take a seat | the old magician telling 


we 
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spoke not a word, but placing the magic arrows te his bow, ] There. was.a sheltered walk along the bank, that was a fa-||iniscences of the olden time. Here Percy led hig band in the 
° pow thom fo Cox kenge ong Jaid te beatin Senet. oep may ter feng Tegal Kp Neh ny Fanaa comers aot SS eke wee atte mar 
a feet. us ended the contest between the hermit’s sons, tance from a , stood phausen Hessians, as 
n a firm and happy union was consummated between Ops18wa4, || @ simple monument, crected over the grave of a How | 8s if at a review, whilst from the ee 
e or him of the itive or gathered voice, and the Rep Swax. || touching to the feelings are such solitary memorials! Oft aserwer ty eng egeurclrs a Ny tab ned — 
. ee eran have I paused over this lonely tomb with awe ; and as I read || hundreds slept the sleep of death, and aswe tread those 
. THE — ey oe us sents. tho lnaweigsion Bam Ho hecpind wine Tae on, born || fields, ‘Rent by no savage save the silent plough,’ 
, . . woman, is %, u \y con- || it requires some stretch imagination recall that 
Tax fame of those sweet bards, whove fancies lie, veyed was worth « thousand homilies. of slaughter Ops opty | 
. Like glorious clouds on Summer’s hottest even Manhattanville! what shall I say of thee, thou cradle of my || way through the dwarf laurels (a fitting coronal for those that 
c toe Ce ee infancy? As I tread thy well-known haunts, thick slumber beneath) and as we emerge from these the 
° And oprinkled o'er with buss of rainbow dye, tnronging ave the recollections of by-guoe time, T have gato-| mounds ef the aud fot sre ersten Thay cover bes biti 
8 _— of trumpet sound, nor strives to vie boled upon thy green sward, bathed in. thy limpid waters, space, and whether it was a horn-work, crown-work, or merely 
d ith martial notes sublime. From ages gone, snared rabbits in thy woods; and in my after wanderings, || an out-work of the main fortress, I cannot determine. Vau- 
is i In most angelic strain it lengthens on, when tossed and buffeted upon the ever-heaving sea of trouble, || ban, to me, is a sealed book, and the %, ¢ frieze 
° _ ,, Barth's greenest bowers with fresh delight to fill— || | had looked to thee as the Mecca of my pilgrimage; I had || and wedged ravelin,’ Gonsie Uenoie oe not 
i, Heard, breathing from the silence of the sky, hoped to doze away the evening of a chequered life among || scan it with a mili i seat ourselves under the wild 
>» PR a in the joy of gushing rill, thy solitudes. But the dream is passed; the speculative apple-tree omy anes turf, (sprung, proba- 
e Till apering o'er the lake's varippled breast, Yankee has cut up thy acree into city lots, and our worthy || bly fom 0 enpdiienael en dee hal of some lone sentinel 
P soar ton earthly melodies are still— Corporation opened broad streets and avenues through the |! as he his weary rounds through the still watches of the 
, Hush’ d, "mid tho joys of immortality, Gonstns aap. tay light them with gas, for the ben-|| night)’ and feast our eyes upon the natural beauties that en- 
wm the cates Sassen of cteranl sect. cfs of the owls and the whnp-poor-will itch us. Lock below at Heerlem River, at this elevation 
n oe . A a mile from the village is the Grange, the seat of the || we can pierce its depths and watch the tribes 
n RAMBLES IN THE shvinena late Alexander Hamilton. The grounds.are high, and over-|! in pe To the right of the Hudson is seen 
; "| FORT WASHINGTON. ~ wes Poder My wy Tog Ay nea Map wed Fd. Cpe oy crepe | 
e , ; and ascending ill, we are u ights, ve |) j characteristic of lake © front we 
d orttanen, thou hast visited Hoboken, perchance strolled |, commanding view of the Sound, and of the shores of Long| through the vale of the windings of the litle river, see the 
at wentene, Genchet ° mayen, & Gy youy aye “Island. Thirty years since, this region was almost exclu-|| old mill at Kingsbridge, (standing on the veritable spot where 
n ’ = aomedtian . sively in possession of the descendants of the first Dutch set-|| the indomitable Van Corlaer met his doom) the old stone 
o tenes iy a ee tlers—sturdy men and women, who reverenced and followed || mansion of the Van Cortlandts castle-like. To the 
- But hast thou ever heard of Tubby Hook and Cock Hi the customs and habits of the Fader-Land. It was a pretty | right stretch the wide domains of the family, with the 
e or, like the pilgrims the delectable - , || object to see them and their families tricked out in their best spire of Westchester church rising above the trees, and in the 
,, doumenen Os tome wold Gow he ae omnes FE attire, in gay yellow wagons with flaming red wheels, wend- || distance is the Sound and the green shores of Long Island, 
> Washicoeon? tape dm pee eae —_ feed a ing their way to the church at Harlem, to hear a Dutch ser-|| Cow Neck and Cow Bay, Great Neck and Great para m4 
3 daen, Ghd ci tem: te Rineste perece wee Mecereg * én at moa from their venerable Dominic. That modest stone} Little Neck and Little Neck Bay, (verily some Captain 
Hevdrich we dane oan the crew of the Half-M ad te church has long since disappeared, and another and more| must have stood at their christening) with Harbor 
a bised of the veda i. coat — Get tne flaunting shingle edifice usurps its place. The age of the || Hill rearing its ba'd crest over all in lordly grandear. Last, 
fe swept his race from their ade mye 8 pay oy & dark Bussings and Bensons, the Watkins and Moleanors, has! not least, we trace, in our rear, the pi River, its 
3 Sait tn Daetated, Gente ante nes coe Pgh fernes  eatacth tangue ond sallow geil of Gan epasciites bridges tad the plain of Harlem covered with villas and plee- 
. wih Sedevefenma’ lane he rte tem ve wiled from that primitive race the homes and sepul- || » s. Sunny I — no lovelier scenes, and 
ve day-book and ledger, making s holiday of is, and rembling chres of their fathers; and the places that have known them her Claude Lorraine ve in transferring them 







shall know them no more. 
The house on the eminence to the right is Jumel’s, and was, 


with me to that time-honored spot ? 
a few years since, one of the lions to be shown to strangers. 


The scenery, for the first few miles of the route, is not par- 
ticularly interesting, (your city Corporations are sad pcm 


~osteg a 
if of the picturesque,) but from Harsenville it is altogether | At eee a —— fields with her yellow harvests, = Autumn, our oer 
lovely ; and as we jog along the well-made road, the ing | mand : ngton, valed Autumn, throws areund it her gorgeous sa 
‘0 landscape may conjure up reminiscences net dateree! prisoners taken in that fortress were placed, for the first || ple, and gold, and crimson, and never bas the eye 


















night, in a barn on the premises. The night was excessively 
warm, and the fetid air engendered by so many lungs rendered 
the place insupportable. Coupled with this was the most 
agonising thirst; and to add to their misery, they bad to en- 
dure the taunts and gibes of their captors, without the power 
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A taste for the beauties of Nature is 
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viduals who occupy it. The sun rises 
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ving ; 
ness is relieved; the -craving for s 
power is satisfied; there is a hold 
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whelmed by the vast regularity of 
ceedingly,’ as Wordsworth has it. Now what sayest thou to|/ back upon its faith for when 
a look Northerly over Cock-Hill and Tubby-Hook : a 

stretches the Tappan Sea, where, if we may believe the 
historien, Knickerbocker, the early navigators took in sail 
and made an invocation to St. Nicholas, before 


j pleasing. Here is Burnham's Tavern ; but where are the old, 
aristocratic acacias that in former days shut out from vulgar. 
gaze the mansion of the Van Der Heuvels? Then, thou and | 
I ae Se found it —_ to obtain i within its | 
Se ee oe ee ith the silver y the ‘open | of resenting them. Graydon, in his ‘Memoirs,’ informs us that 
sesame’ betwen our thumb and finger, we ramble through its | be could only liken the place to the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
halls, unquestioned ; or, seated on the marble floor of its cool | 4 nother mile and we are abreast of the old fort, and now 
verandah, quaff our old South-Side or Xeres, ‘unheeded and | wich your leave we will bate our nags at this little hostelrie, 
unheeding. oe adjoining, in the olden time belonged || 144 foot it across the ficlds. Yonder are the mounds crown- 
to the Comatale family; and’ the fine old building, standing | ing the summit of the hill, and it will require some little ex- 
in the midst of an extensive lawn, reminds us of the ancestral | ertioa to reach them, we shell get back more casil Well 
halle of wo Engiand. The next, again, was Brockholet the task is accomplished and ievo—-thdian asa aie auc- 
py ee — opposite, upon the brow of the bill, is the | tioneer of my acquaintance is wont to say when he throws 
= ten ome KP ey sateen ne Thorne’s. es before his customers an extra superfine from the looms of 
Si eaten ontonsts do hecthety at vimsusenits peo Nedhstiee--fiamt, what do you think of that ? Can any thing 
ee Se ee ee ee ee ae wes, Take it cooly. es iow pak ta the land slopes 
——— A —_ ~* ° een, ove a clump of foliage, | down to the water's edge! How placidly p Iam at your feet 
hea cg Oe aap eae my a oe meng a . the mighty river, unbroken by aripple! Look at the Palisades 
i re at em alone sei ye th ow hei — beyond, those everlasting walls, rearing their giant crests into 
ye ath Bae hy the clear blue heavens! ‘The marmari 
As we ascend the brow of De Peyster's Hill, how suddenly That on the unnumbered idle pebbles oa 
and gloriously che river bursts upon the vision, its placid bosom Cannot be heard so high.’ 
studded with many a barque, bearing to the great emporium || Dost think thou couldst look over their dizzy edge unmoved ? 
the countless tribute of the West! Below us, at a short dis- || The very thought causes me to shudder; yet I have gazed 
tance from the shore, lie the remains of the British ship of || over it, but it was in the careless, heedless days of boyhood, 
war Mercury. She ran upon some chevaux de frise at the || when I rambled after chestnuts among those crags and preci- 
mouth of the Highlands, and suffered so much injury as to || pices. At times, there I have stumbled upon odd compan- 
render’ it necessary to run her on shore to save the lives of |] ions, snakes, rattle-snakes, Rosa Matilda, that I shall not ad- 
the crew. Soon after striking, she fell off, and sank in deep || vise thee to dotoas I have done. We willnow turn oureyes 
water. The old hall, in other days, was the best fishing- || te the South—and what a glorious vision bursts upon us! 
nd in the neighborhood ; and many a good black-fish have || We can trace the river almost to the Highlands of Never 
hooked, as it played among the decaying timbers. 
The Lunatic Asylum has now become a inent object. 
The grounds are laid out with taste, and view from the 
top of the building embraces some ten or a dozen Counties in 
this and the adjacent States. Overlooking the valley of Man- 
hattanville, is Clermont, the abode of men who have figured 
in the annals of the age. Mr. Jackson, (Copenhagen Jack- 
son,) with his lovely group of children, spent some time here. 
bought ean, waste bape loved it nearly as well as he did his old 
jomain of Powderham Castle. Strange stories 
were ee ale ene 


on as 

all 
rolls—not 
on it rolls; and the vastest tumult 





a source of the purest 


pleasure, and, unlike many others, may be equally cultivated 
and enjoyed by the Prince and the Peasant. B. 








MOVING ONWARD. 
Tue world rolls on, let what will be to the indi- 


sets, seed-time and 


harvest come and go, ions arise and away, law 
end authority held on toole course, while reds of millions 
of human hearts have stirring within them struggles and emo- 
tions eternally new—an experience so diversified as that no 
two days appear alike to any ene, and to no two does any one 
day appear the same. There is something so striking in this 
perpetual contrast between the external uniformity and internal 
variety of the ure of existence, that it is no wonder 
that multitudes ve formed e conception of Fate—of asighty, 
unchanging power, blind to the differences of spirits, and 


above all, the stimulus and support of an end perceived or 
antici ; @ purpose which steeps in sanctity all human 
experience. Yet even where the blessing is the most fully 
felt and recognized, the spirit cannot but be at mes over 


te existence, 
it reflects how all things 


did before it me conscious of existence, and 
cobs go on as now if it were to die to-day. On it 
the t globe itself, but the life which stirs 

and hums on ta surface, enveloping it like an atmosphere }— 
that may take among 


the of the , whilst beyond we catch the 
tion. Here, by his urbanity and ki , he won the t mew sinanten Mountains, (ycleped by the mod- || its inhabitants can no more make itself seen and above 
of the neighborhood ; and the poor of the village lost, in him, || erns the Highlands, ) with their blue summits gradually melt- the general stir and hum of life, than the Chimborezo or the 
a friend and benefactor. The next great man on the list was || ing away in the distance. loftiest Himalaya can lift its peak into space above the atmo- 
Dace eengumaents of Spain; he occupied the prem- thou hast had thy fill of gazing, we will ramble to || sphere. — ld 
ises for a few months to his removal to Bordentown. another spot, Fort George, overhanging Haerlem ¥ On, onit rolls; and the strong arm of the united race 





The grounds around mansion are well wooded, unequal 
in surface, and present many splendid views of river scenery. 
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mote of the myriads 
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that ewim in space: no of passion nor shrill song of 
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going forth and coming 
different before his 
birth, or that it would be altered j his absence ? It is even 


err 
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it 
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dence Se eee ene oor ne eninge 
infant spirit, chastening its ions, nourishing its af- 

; Siltseseew bodies & aah tdhaary pain, now animating 

All the while is the 





grief, and every chirp of childish glee—they may not know 





of || no emotions so divine as those of the spirit becoming con- 
pa- || scious that it is beloved—be it the peasant girl in the meadow, 
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too appalling for its heroism—nething in heaven too 
for its sympathy. Strengthened, sustained, vivified by that 
most mysterious power, union with another spirit, it feels it- 
self set well forth on the way of victory over evil, sent out 
conquering and to conquer. There is no other such crisis in 
human life. The philosopher may experience uncontrollable 
agitation in veri his principle of balancing systems of 
worlds, feclings, ps, as if he actually saw the creative 
hand in the act of sending the planets on their everlast- 
ing way; but this phi , solitary seraph as he may be 
regarded amidst a myriad of men knows at such a moment 


or the daughter of the sage, ing in her father’s confi- 
| dence, or artisan beside his _, or the man of letters 
| musing by his fireside. The warrior, about to strike the de- 
cisive blow for the liberties of a nation, however im 

with the solemnity of the hour, is not in a state of such lofty 
resolution as those who, by joining hearts, are laying their joint 
hands on the whole wide realm 6f futurity for their own. 
The statesman who, in the moment of success, feels that an 
entire class of social sins and woes is annihilated by his hand, 
is not conscious of to holy and so intimate a thankfulness as 
they who are aware that their redemption is come in the pre- | 
sence of a new and ign affection. And these are many 
—they are in all corners of every land. The statesman is 
the leader of a nation—the warior is the grace of an age— 
the phi is the birth of a thousand years; but the lover 
—w ishe not? Wherever parents look round upon their 


under which men dwell, wherever there is an atmosphere vi- 
brating with human voices, there is the lover, and there is his 


jothiinig on earth too defiled for its charitp—nothiag in bell | right, 


together, there he will soon be—wherever there are roofs || 


and to mark the general insecurity of the times; while, 
to crown all, the awful toward Southwark, but overlook- 
ing the stream, upon , for a period of nearly three hun- 
dred years, it was rare for the to go by without 
seeing a human head stuck upon a pike, blackening and rot- 
ting in the sun. In 1471, after the defeat of the famous Fal- 
conbridge, who made an attack upon London, his head and 
nine others were stuck upon the Eridge together, upon ten 
spears, where theygemained visible to all comers, till the ele- 
ments and the carrion crows had left nothing of them but the 
bones. The legs of Sir Thomas Wyatt were exhibited from 
the same spot, during the reign of Mary. Even the Mayors 
of London had almost as much power to kill and == 
the Kings and Queens, so reckless was the age of the life of 
man. In 1335, the Mayor, one Andrew Aubrey, ordered 
seven skinners and rs, whose only offence was riot- 
ing in the streets, aggravated by al insult to himself, 
to be beheaded without form of trial. Their head#@were also 
exposed on the bridge, and the Mayor was not called to an 
account for his conduct. Jack Cade, in the hot fervor of his 
| first successes, imitated this fine example, and set up Lord 
| Saye’s head at the same place, little thinking how soon his 
own would bear it company. 

How different are the glories of the now bridge! It also is 
adorned with human heads, but live ones—thousands at a 
time, passing and repassing continually to and fro. Of the 
millions of heads that crowd it every year, busy in making 
money ur taking pleasure, not one dreads the executioner’s 
knife. Every man’s head is his own; and if either King or 
Lord Mayor dare to meddle with it, it is at his peril. We 
have buckily d the age when law-miakers could be law- 
, betiakers, cane man walks in security. While no hu- 
| man heads adorn, no wooden hovels dishigure the new bridge, 
| or block up the view of the water. Such a view as the one 








= there he has been—w children are at play 


lofty worship going on, unspeakable, but revealed in the 
brightness of 


| and perverse ; they have done what they could to counteract, | 
| to debase, this most heavenly influence of their life ; but the | 
|laws of their Maker are too strong, the benignity of their | 


br the eye, che majesty of the presence, and the | 
high temper of the discourse. Men have been ungrateful | 


from that place was never meant to be hidden. The ‘un- 
bounded Themes, that flows for all mankind,’ and into whore 

‘whole nations enter with every tide,’ bearing with them 
the wealth of either hemisphere, 1* a sight that only needs to 
be seen to be wondered at. And if there is a sight, from 
John o’ Groat’s house tw the Land's End, of which an Eng- 


| 
| 


this, because they could not understand it aright, and each || Father is too patient and fervent, for their opposition to with- || lishman may be proud, it is that. Other sights which we can 


heart would be inflated with pride, each little mind 
lose and puri i 
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obviates the danger 
. But, though it is good to be lowly, it be- 
to be sensible of the i ip of which so 
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i overpowered with the vastness of the 
amidst which he lives ; but his faith will smile upon his 
, rebuke him for averting his eyes, and inspire him with 
thought, ‘ Nothing ean crush me for I am for eternity. 
do, suffer, and enjoy, as my Father wills: and let the 
world and life roll on!’ ‘Deerbrook,’ by Miss Martineau. 
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LOVE. 
From ‘ Deerbrook,’ Miss Martineau’s new Novel. 

* * * How different was it all when she returned to the 
house. How she loved the whole werld, and no one in it was 
dull! and nothing was trifling, and it was out of the power of 
circumstances to vex her! Life had become heaven; its 
doubts, its cares, its troubles, were , and all had given 





Her pride, her jealousy, would her no more: it was 
for want of sympathy—perfeet vy always at hand— 
ee ene Sease peey diem. pine no more, 
for there was one who was her own. A calm, nameless, all- 


ing bliss had itself round her spirit, and 
ber as near to her Maker as if she had been his favor- 


brightening as it runs. When the aged parent bears of the 
honors his children have won, or looks round upon their in 
nocent faces as the glory of his decline, his mind reverts to 
Him who in them prescribed the purpose of his life, and be- 
stowed its grace. But, religious as is the mood of every 

affection, none is so devotional as that of love, 80 
oe se ee of 
faith, purity, heroism, i At such a mo- 
ment the human creature shoots up into a angel: there is 


. || were swamps, inhabited only by the frog and the bittern, and ||, 4 : , 
| when painted savages prowied about the places that are now | ing in a sister's love. Her heart is a realm of pure ond un- 


1 stand: and true love continues, and will continue, to send up | 

| its homage amidst the meditations of every eventide, and the 

busy bum of noon, and the song of the morning stars. 
LONDON BRIDGE. 

* * * * Here we are, then, over the very spot where the 
old bridge stood for nearly a thousand years. The waters 
roll over its site, coal-barges and wherries are moored over 
its foundations, and its juvenile successor, a thing of yester- 
day, rears its head proudly, close alongside. In the interval 
of time that separates the erection of the two structures, how 
vast are the changes the world has seen! The physical world 
has seen none ; the tides still roll, and the seasons still suc- 
ceed each other in the same order; but the mind of man— 
| that world which rules the world—how immense the progress 

it has made! Even while that old bridge lasted, man stepped 
trom barbarism to civilization. Hardly one of the ecuniaie 
thousands that now pour in living streams from morning to 
| nigkt over the pathway of its successor, has time to waste a 


| duration was that of twenty generations of mankind ; it seemed 
| built to defy time and the elements, and yet it has crumbled 
lat last. Becoming old and frail, it stood in people’s way; 

and being kicked by one, and insulted by another, it was 

poe to pieces without regret, twenty or thirty years, per- 
| , before the time when it would have fallen to destruc- 
| tion of its own accord. All this time the river has run below, 
1 and unchangeable, the sam- as it flowed thousands 
| of years ago, when the now busy thoroughfares on either side 


| the marts of commerce and the emporium of the world. 

A complete resumé of the manners and character of the 
eg Se Se Sane aw Ge eaten cpus 
n age of the old bridge. First, it was a crazy wooden 


show to the stranger may reflect more credit upon the land, 
| but that does honor to tlre men, and is unequaled among any 
other nation on the globe. Bentley's Miscellany. 
o—_— — = 

Sarixes prom tux Tatuep.—When sop, in answer to 
the question put to him by Chilo, “ What God was doing 1” 
said that ‘He was depressing the proud and exalting the 
humble,” the reply was considered as most admirable; but 
| the same sentiments are to be found in the Medrash, though 
| expressed, as usual with the Jewish writers, in the form of a 
| story. It runs thus:—A matron once asked Rabbi Jose, “In 
| how many days God created the werld!” “In six days,” 
| replied the Rabbi, as it is written, “In siz duys God made 
| the heavens and the carth.” “But,” continued she, “* what 
| is he doing now!” “Oh!” replied the Rabbi, “he makes 


——— 


|| ladders, on which be causes the poor to ascend, and the rich 


to descend, or, in other words, he exalts the lowly, and de- 


| presses the haughty.” There were discovered on the frag- 
| ments of an ancient tombstone Greck words to the following 
thought on the old one, or the lesson it might teach him. Its | 


-—1 was not, and I became! I am not, but shall be!’ 
he same thought is expressed in the following reply of Rabbi 
Gabiha toa sceptic: A Eee thinker once said to Rabbi Gabiha, 
“Ye fools who believe in a resurrection, see ye not that the 
living die? how then can you believe that the dead shall live tT’ 
“ Silly man," replied Gabiba; “ thou believest in a creation 
—well, then, if what never before existed exists, why may not 
that which ence existed exist again?” 
Goodhugb's Lectures on Biblical Literature. 


A Sister's Love.—There is something inexpressibly touch- 
earthly affections, and happy should that brother be to whom 
she clings through the changing scenes of this blighting world. 
She has been his companion from childhood, she bas watched 
the dev ment of his mind and person, she has admonisb- 





structure, lined on each side with rows of dirty wooden huts, 
such as befitied a rude age, and a people just emerging from 
barbarism. Itinerant dealers in all kiads of goods spread out 
their wares on the pathway, making a market of the 
fare, and blocking it up with cattle to sell, or wagon-loads of 
. The bridge, while in this primitive state, was 
destroyed times by fire, and as many times built up 
again. Once, in the reign of William Rufus, it was i 
away by a flood, and its fragments swept into the sea. 
continual expense of these renovations induced the citizens, 
under the of Peter of Colchurch, to build it 
up of stone. This was some improvement; but the houses 
on each side remained as and miserabie as before, dirty 
whthin, Such was its state during 
the long, centuries of feudalism. What a strange 
sacle it must bave afforded et that time !-~-what en em 


ed him when wrong, and smiled upon his triumphs-~she has 
peopled his mind with the rare and beautiful treasures of her 
own, she has taught him those virtues which will render him 
a useful member of society, preparé him for death, and em- 
balm his memory when he has passed away. Sooner can you 
bind the free wind, than seal up the springs of such mysteri- 
ous affections.—They will flow on and the desert and the cave 
cannot resist their progress. And as sorrow and misfortune 
strip frem life its charms and dreams, there is one recollection 
that will come like music to a brother's heart—that will thrill 
upon itsdarkened and troubled depths with a strange yet sweet 
melody, and bring up the scenes of home and childhood; long 
unremembered by him. _It is the recollection of a sister's love. 





A Looicat Bansza.—During the famous gale of h 
Monday, a hair-dresser of Monkwearmouth Shore, walked to 
the Wear, to witness the destruction in progress on the river; 
and while he was contemplating the ravages of the storm, some 
one came running up to him, and med, “Ye ‘d mair 
need bevat hame—yer shop's blawndown!” “ Gart! man!” 
replied the barber, ‘‘hoo can that be, when I've the 








key in my pocket 1” 
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Office and Office-Seeking.—It can scarcely have failed to 
strike the attention of most observers that, while the general 
morality of this country is steadily improving, ite political 
morality has sensibly and deplorably deteriorated within the 
last ten years. We see melancholy evidence of this in the 
scenes of which Harrisburg has the last year been the thea- 
tre—in the existing state of things in New-Jersey and the pro- 
ceedings which led to it—and in the startling fact that 
at least seven, perhaps ten, seats of Members returned to 
Congress will be contested on the meeting of the House. The 
angry excitement, the delay of public business, and the mapy 
evils which these contests are likely to produce, need not be 
dwelt on here. We instance them at all not for the facts 
themselves, but as strongly indicative of the state of publis 
morals in which they must have originated. Unquestionably, 
were our citizens animated, as they should be, by the desire 
of obtaining in cach election an honest and clear expression 
of the public will, no such contests would arse. If every 
freeman entitled to a vote would indignantly frown upon and 
resist every effort to poll an illegal vote—no matter whether 
for ogagainst higown party—and every presiding, ing 
or canvassing officer would consider himself solem orn 
to detect and repel every attempt to vitiate the rightful ex- 
pression of the public will, we should not have a contest to 
every ten years. So of the Harrisburg proceedings. There 
can be no doubt on either hand that the spectacle of a furious 
mob interfering with and overawing the organization and 
liberations of a legislative body, must have had its 
grievous wrong somewhere or in gross demoralization every 
where. The Philadelphia County Election returns of last 
fall—though the foundation of the Harrisburg riots—furnish 
a distinct and startling evidence of political depravation. So 
many and so gross outrages, striking at the very heart of Re- 
publican and Constitutional Liberty, have never before oc- 
curred in a single year, how intense soever the prevailing po- 
litical excitement. In the fullness of convictioa do we avow 














mendation to the appointing power as qualified or worthy to 
fill this or that office. Such applications it is often most un- 
gracious to resist, even when it is far worse than ungracious 
to comply. They are essentially loathsome, and a nuisance 
that ought to be abated. It is only asthe symptom of a most 
pernicious disease—the desire of office for the sake of its 
emoluments and its comparative indolence, (real or supposed, ) 
that these annoyances rise to the dignity of being deplored. 
They must be reformed ; and the ion from which they 
spring must be checked before it engulfs in universal corrup- 
tion the last vestige of Constitutional Liberty. 

The strife for office in itself borders on insanity; for not 
one in a bundred of its v ever attain what they strive 
for. If all the effort which has been wasted upon the at- 
tempts to get office in this State the last four years 
had been applied to the raising of potatoes, the product would 
have been at least double, and the public largely the gainer. 
Still, miserable as is the actual inducement, it ought to be 
greatly retrenched, by the reduction of salaries, of the num- 
ber of offices, and of the chances that political intrigue instead 
of real capacity and worth may obtain them. In this State, 
of those in the gift of the Governor and Senate should 
be by popular election, and one-half the remainder 
should be dispensed with altogether. So in our City appoint- 
ments. Our system is radically wrong, and it is working out 
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was made on Monday of this week, which resulted in a con- 

currence in the choice of the House, as follows! 

Senars. Hovss. 

Thaddeus Betts, Whig. .. 12 Thaddeus Betts, Whig. .. 103 

R. L. Ingersoll, Adm.....8 RL Ingersoll.. Adm. .87 

R. M. Sherman, Whig..1 9 R. M. Sherman, Whig, 12 
~~" |) C. F. Cleveland, Adm.. 1 


Sewer ewer eeenee 1 


—101 

Betts elected by 3 majority in Senate 2 
House. Vows, Sezese, 13 Whig wo 8; Hoose, 115 Whig to 
88. Whig majority, 5 in Senate and 27 in the House. 

ugha art tt 

The steamship Great Westzax, Capt. Hosken, arrrived 
this morning, in the short passage of 134 days from Bristol, 
with Bristol dates to the 18th, Liverpool and London tothe 
17th, and Paris to the 16th of May. 

The intelligence is important. The Whig Ministry of 
Great Britain resigned early in the month, having been in- 
sufficiéntly supported in the House of Commons on a bill for 
the Government of the Island of Jamaica. The Queen ac- 
cepted their resignation, sent for Sir Robert Peel, and re 
quested bim to form a Cabinet—(Tory.) He accepted, made 
out a list, with the Duke of Wellington as President and him- 
self as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Things were thus going on swimmingly, when Sir Robert 
intimated to her Majesty that it was necessary to a good un- 











for us bitter fruits. 
We would not merely diminish the number and emolument | 
of offices; our elections should in like manner be retrenched. | 
If we were to have an Election in this State but once in two_ 
years, and then continued through but one or at most two 
ys, the public would be largely the gainer. In this City, 
give up three days in November and three more in April | 
to the choosing of our official servants and the expression of 
opinion as a guide to their conduct, and the effect on the pub- 
lic morals is most deplorakle. To give up six days of every 
year in the City and four throughout the rest of the State to 
unbounded dissipation, angry and tumultuous excitement, out- 
rygeous and pervading frauds, and the unchecked exhibition | 
| of every evil passion, is wholly unnecessary. There should | 











our belief that this country is now in swift career of demoral- | may be safely polled in one day; and then an election only in 


ization, so far as ber political institutions and the appointed | 


means of perpetuating our rights and welfare under them are | 
regarded; and that unless the wise and good shall exert | 
themselves in their several parties to rebuke the fell spirit, 
and insist on che employment of only such means to ensure a 
party triumph as would be approved by reason and conscience 
in the pursuit of any other desirable object, we shall speedily 
be precipitated into an abyss of anarchy and violence from 
which the only and welcome escape will be through the grim 
portals of a stern, resistless Despotism. 

In view of these ularming truths—of the open, flagrant and | 
increasing prevalence of bribery, corruption and general ini- 
quity in our elections, of fraud in our canvasses, illegal votes 
in our ballot-boxes, and defiance to the legally expressed will 
of the Majority in the hearts and the acts of those who may 
be displeased therewith—it is evident not only that every man 
has a duty to perform in behalf of his country and her glorious 
institutions, but that there must be somewhere a fountain 
from which all this flood of demoralization issues. There | 
may be more than one—there doubtless is—but we are con- | 
strained to regard the vastly increased passion for office now 
raging throughout the larger portion of the Union as one great 
source of the evil. We speak not mainly of the ambition to 
thine in the public councils and to rise to posts of eminence 
and honor in the service of the country. That is a passion 
often preposterous in those who cherish it and indulged to a 
pernicious excess by thousands of others. This, however, is 
an honorable and in most cases an cnnobling aspiration. But 
the ambition to which we refer is of a very different order.— 
Its longing eyes are fixed on fat salaries and light duties—on 
snug clerkships, inspectorships, or any place in which com- 
parative luxury and ease may be achieved much readier than 
in the beaten path of ordiaary employment. The class of 
patriots eager to serve their country in some such capacity as 
this has becomé more numerous than the Great Army of 
Martyrs—more obtrusive and revolting than the frogs of 
Egypt. In cities like this and at certain seasons elsewhere, 
respectable citizens are afflicted with the importunities of 





‘on a separate day and at a different time of year from the 
| former, is founded on the obvious propricty of keeping them | 
wholly out of the vortex of party politics. They should be | 
| conducted with a view to the selection of the most upright | 
and capable officers, the preservation of order, the advance: | 
| ment of morality, and a general regard to objects entirely | 
| apart from politics, or the right direction of National affairs. | 
But, since nothing like this is attained under our present sys-| 
tem, it would be far better to hold city and town elections at | 
the same time with State and Nationa!, and thus diminish the. 
| frequency of an unhcalthful excitement and effect a saving of 
time, expense and effort, which now operates banefully on the | 
public and bears oncrously on many thousands of individuals. | 

—We have merely glanced at a portion of the evil conze-| 
| quences of the prevailing and alarmingly increased passion | 
| for office, and the causes from which it must have originated. 
| [mperfectly as these are sketched, we hope the mischiefs restlt- 
ing from them have been so generally. felt as to call forth some 
early and energetic action for their abatement. But let no! 
one imply from the foregoing that the evils incidental to fre- | 
quent and protracted election struggles or the disgust excited | 
by the trade of office-secking will afford any justification for 
citizens who neglect voting. Certainly not. Itis sternly in- 
cumbent on every elector to cast his ballot whenever the occa- 
sion is presented ; but this is no reason why the duty may not 
be rendered less onerous and the incidents of its discharge 
less prejudicial than at presen 


Coxxecticut.—We stated in a Postscript to the Quarto 
Edition of our last that Hon. Thaddeus Betts of Fairfield Co. 
(formerly Lieutenant Governor of the State) had been chosen 
on the part of the House to represent the State in Congress 
for the six years ensuing, in place of Gen. Denuis Kimberly, 
resigned. The Senate, however, was unable to make a choice 
last week on its first vote, which stood—Betts 8, R. M. Sher 














these gentry or their particular friends, imploring a recom- 
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| be such arrangement of the election distric:s that all the votes | 


| 


those years when a Governor and Members of Congress are | 


| required to be chosen would answer every purpose. As to | 
| municipal or town elections, the only reason for holding them | 


derstanding between them that there should be some change 
jie the constitution of her Household. In plain terms, he 
| could not attempt to carry on the Government while she 
should continue surrounded exclusively by the wives and 
| daughters of the Whig nobility and gentry and of the late 
oTice-holders. The Queen took fire at this, declared she 
| wou!d be deposed rather then submit, broke off all negocia- 
| dows with the Tories, recalled Lord Melbourne, who cor- 
sented to undertake again the Government pro tem. and the 
Tories are all out again. Party spirit is of course powerfully 
| exasperated on both sides. A new Government will proba- 
| bly be formed with Lord Normanby (late Earl Mulgrave) as 
Premier, Durham, Sec. for Foreign Affairs, &c. The Whigs 
and Radicals are holding Public Mectings to approve the 
course of the Queer. 
Cotton is dull and looks downward. American 74 @ 94d. 
Frasce.—The King has at length formed a Ministry— 
Soult at the head, Passy coming into it. He has of course 
| resigned the Presidency of the Chamber, and M. Sauzet has 
been chosen in his stead by a majority of 12 over M. Thiers, 
the leader of the Opposition. 
There was a serious Republican outbreak in Paris on Sun- 
day the 14th, which was only suppressed after the less of 
many lives. Things look gloomy and threatening. 








Latest from Virginia. 

Our last advices from Virginia are quite favorable to the 
| Oppesition, and render it quite probable that the Whigs and 
| Conservatives will have a majority in the Legislature. It 
seems that Brooke, which is sect down as Administration in 
the following table, has chosen a Conservative, and Tyler a 
Whig, and that Patrick and Pocahontas have each elected a 
Whig, being gains from last year. Wythe, on the other hand, 
has elected a Van Buren man in place of a Whig, and Pen- 
dieton has gone Administration as usual. Making these cor 
rections in and additions to our list, and it will be seen that 
the Opposition have a very decided advantage. 

The Richmond Whig of Thursday makes the whole num- 
ber heard from 62 Whigs, 4 Conservatives, 46 Adm.—22 to 
hear from. The Senate, 12 Whig, 3 Conservative, 17 Adi. 

Col. Barton announces that he will contest the return of 
Mr. Lucas, Adm. to Congress from the Frederick District. 
He states that though nominally beaten by 13 or 14 votes, he 
has a clear majority of 30 or 40 legal votes on the face of 
the Poll. 

Virotn1a.—Neither the returns below nor the classification 
can in all cases be implicitly relied on. Mr. Hunter for Con- 
gress is the Whig Member of the late Congress who voted for 
the Sub-Treasury Bill. He is non-committal as to the next 
Presidency, but elecred (if he is elected) mainly by Whig votes 
in opposition to F. W. Scout, Adm. We believe the election 
of Goggin, Whig, over Stuart is hardly doubted, while that 
Taliaferro is elected over Grayson is positively asserted in all 
our late Whig advices, and countenanced by the silence of 














man 5, R. J. Ingersoll, Adm. 8. A second triel, however, 


the Globe. Our returns alse favor it. 
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Garland and Hopkins were supported by the Whigs, and 
their election appears to be regarded on all hands to be as 
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CONGRESS—FIRST DISTRICT, 
Concasss, 1839. Presipent, 1836.Concares, 1835. 
‘Adm. Adm. Opp. 


decided Opposition triumphs in effect that of Hill or Botts. Counties.  Holleman. . V. Buren. 
2 “e bal Elizabeth City..-. 67 161.... 38 79....165 34 
We cannot yet determine whether Samuels or Steele is 1.1. of Wight....517 62....253 49....462 55 
elected from the Shenandoah District, but we infer from the || Nansemond .....-280 294.... 76 185....225 233 
vote and the tenor of advices that Steele must be a Sub-Trea- ae = es a4 a = 
ss qT MtVs. ee eeee eeee 
ap A eS a | Princess Amnen 12.982 (318... 56 195....151 382 


- As to the House of Delegates, the Adm. journals are now || 
and have for some days been sanguine of a majority. We 
consider the matter in much doubt yet (though the next mail 
may settle it.) Very possibly, such doubtful men as Venable 
of Prince Edward (Adm. Cons.) and Goode of Mecklenberg 
(Sub-Treasury, late Whig) may hold the balance of power. 
We give detailed returns from those Congressional Dis- 
tricts only which have reached us complete. Full details in 
our next. 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ELECTED. 





Adminstration, maj. Dist. Opposition. “~ maj. é 
I. Joel Holleman ...143|) _ V.Jobn T. Hill ....197 aig ° 
II. Francis E. Rives..337 VII. Wm. ON Goggin. prob. No Adm. candidate eeeee Joseph 7 Allyn obscure 
III. John w.J no opp. VIII. A. Wise,no opp. eee ee eee eee eee eee eeee Wa E. Cunningham ...319 
IV. Geo.C. Dromgoole. 309 XJ shefewve, cop. 25 | pane emmy 
VI. Walter Coles... 103\| XI_J. M. Botts abonc200 || William Tatem ......2.511||Samuel Wette* ie 50? 
XIII.L inn Banks. at 0 at 350 XIV.Charles F. Mercer 200 | John K. Cooke. one csee rl William Etheridge. . » 553 
Vv. Willi ie. | PRINCESS ANNE. 
een ae so a XIT.Janee Gaised ..800 | Smith S. Woodhouse ....293] William Roberts®......313 
XVII. Robert Craig about 650) | XVIII.G. W. Hopkins, prob. || _ SECOND DISTRICT. 
a is Steenrod... Doubtful. | . Rives. : 
Ix.R tM. > Hunter. | Greensville eccosenee 115....171 102..[No i- 
XIX. Bi . Ade.. , 1 over Wethered, Whig. | Petersburg eceeee 138 4 4«=©62.35..-.125 183....tiontoJohn 
XX.Johnson and . n, both runni with Cam- i Prince George....227 139....154 Te icoe Be Mason 
den Whig. A fair siemens for a Vote of | Southampton 200-889 326....192 185....for Con- 
Harrison Co., the Adm. st ghold, J h 799, || Surry..ceeeeeeee157 118...-108 4s... gress iin 


Shinn 436, Camden 593. 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 


























1918 1775...0684 1062...1625 1471 
Majority for Joel Holleman, Adm........143. A gain. 
DELEGATES.-—-ELIZABETH CITY. 
No Adm. candidate ..... Carter Crafford® .... sees 93 
Sects eee eee reeset eeee — Colton eccccccecceled 

B. Servant, elected as 4 Whig, but who joined the 
Adm. party, was the last Delegate. 
Warwick Co. votes with Elizabeth City. 

“ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Arthur Smith® . 200.0: No Opposition candidate. 
NANSEMOND. 
John Crocker eeee err Tt fs | William D. Hodges*. +2300 





Sussex ....+++++-265 64....213 46....1835.] 
1334 997....063 “628 
Majority for Francis E. Rives over James W. Pegram..337. 


New-Hamrsnine.—The votes cast at the Annual March 
Election in this State have been canvassed, and the following 
is the declared result: 


Adm. Ticket. Whig Ticket. 
Tristram Shaw oseeee29,910 Ichabod Bartlett . oeee 22,109 
Ira A. Eastman......29,905)|Joel Eastman® ......23,870 
Charles G. Atherton..29,452;; Anthony Colby ......21,982 
Edmund Burke eeee «29,437 Phinehas Handerson. . 21,876 
Jared W. Williams . ..29,638)| Jonathan Smith......22,079 
Abolition Ticket. 
Daniel Hoit.......+.++1,768||Nathaniel Southworth... 1,705 
Joseph M. Harper ....1,720)|Peter P. Woodbury ...1,716 
* Also on Abolition Ticket. Scattering. . «+++. 167 

All the Adm. candidates elected : highest over lowest Whig 
by 8,034; lowest over highest Whig by 5,567; average full 
7,000. Three of the Abolition candidates were Whigs and 
two Administration. 








LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ship Shakspeare arrived on! riday evening, 
bringing London papers to the 25th, and Liverpool to the 
26th of April—twe days later than were before received. 
They contain but little of interest. 
Rumors were current in London of an intended resig- 
nation of the Ministers. 
Cotton declined 4 to 4d per Tb, and in some instances, 
American, a greater decline had been submitted to. 
ports receutly current, of an intention on the part 
of the Bank of England to raise the rate of discounts from 
| the 25th of April, have not been confirmed. 
The Queen held a levee on the 24th. Among the pre- 
| sentations we observe the names of M. C. Paterson, Esq. 
of New York, and Mr. Carroll Mactavish, of Maryland. 
f use of the Bowie knife is getting to be quite fashion- 

in England; no less than 9 or 10 cases of stabbing 
have recently occurred in London. 
A payment of 50 per cent. has been made, by order of 
the Queen, to the creditors of her father, the late Duke of 
|Kent. The funds from the Queen's privy purse. 
‘The people of France have subscribed 94,375 francs in 
behalf of the sufferers by the late earthquake at Marti- 





| nique. 





From the Courier and Enquirer. 
LATEST FROM FRANCE. 

The packet ship Louis Philip, Capt. Castoff, arrived on 
| Monday from Havre in a remarkably short passage, having 

sailed on the 2d inst. We have received by her Paris and 
Havre papers to the Ist, and accounts from our Havre cor- 
eut tothe 2d. Although the Paris dates are a full 
|| week Inter than those we had before received, and contain 
intelligence four days later from London, we find little worth 
jextracting. The interminable question of the French Ministry 

















G28 a2: $ | GREENSVILLE. 
sets = =F & g || Augustine C. Butts*.... 160] John R. Chambliss ..... 107 
Albemarle...... 2 SST Joseph Turner, Opp., was the Delogate last year. 
Accomac ....++ Lunenburg ...-.1 PETERSBURG. 
Augusta ....++0. 2 Madison ..-..--.1 | John Pollard. .... 2002+. 164 John FP. May”* «000000000220 
Allegany ....+++1 Mathews & Mdlsx.1 PRINCE GEORGE. 
Amelia.......-. 1 Mason & Jackson. Henry G. Heath* ......229] Richard Heath ........139 
Amberst ....... 1 Mercer « Giles .. William Shands, Cons., was the old Delegate. 
seeeescecs 1) | Fayette « Nicholas SOUTHAMPTON. 
Bedford ....++-. 2 Mecklenberg....1 1 Robert Ridley”. ......-.387 |James B. Urquhart ....328 
Berkeley....... 2 Monongalia.....2 SURRY. 
Botetourt.......1 Marshall .......1 | James 8. Clarke* ..+++.157j John Avery t. cccccscces 50 
Brooke .....00.1 ae | } SUSSEX 
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| still continues undecided, and the Puris correspondent of the 
i Journal du Hacre represents the consequences of this unset- 
|| tled state of affairs as highly injurious to the Commercial in- 
|| terests. He says:—* It would be difficult to form an idea of 
the consternation into which all Paris has been thrown by the 
news that the combination, so near a conclusion, has again 
been broken up. Yesterday a great number of commercial 
men, who have cruelly suffered as well from the agony of the 
| 15th of April as from the labor of giving birth to a new cabinet, 
| attended the Chamber to obtain a confirmation of all the en- 
| couraging rumors which have been in circulation for the last 
| twenty-four hours. What was their disappointment on learn- 


H Alfred J. Vaughan. +++. 238] Thomas Whitworth* ....320)) ing that every thing bad to be begun again. Such an event 


| just before the close of the month is attended with incalcula- 
| ble consequences. Here is a manufacturer, a merchant, or 
| tradesman who might have found money to meet his engage- 
ments, if the ministry had been formed, and who now, in the 
| ae of obtaining a penny—the bankers closing their 
rs until the conclusion of all these ministerial embarrase- 
ments—will perhaps be obliged to suspend t.- It is 
playing a deep game when such important interests are at 
stake. The men, who for two months past have been the 
cause of more than a hundred bankruptcies, will perhaps one 
day acknowledge that power has no greater enemy than those 
people whose ruin has been consummated by its faults.” 

The Gazette du Midi, published at Marseilles, says, “ Yes- 
terday the only talk on the exchange was of the suspension of 
payments of a barking house which, to the moment of its sus- 
pension, was in full credit. As in the case of L——-t, noth- 
ing had previously occurred that indicated this disaster. 

“ The day before y another mercantile house sus- 
pended Payment. ts debts, however appear to be of small 
amount. 


The Minietry i, in auth eanensmeaiaeanien 
‘ w——It are going on 
with some of Doctstanbee end queen teltemaiel aeamiore 
of the 221, with the hopes of the ultimate accession of twe or 
three members of the Centre Gauche. Of the accounts of 
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“At four o'clock on Monday, immediately after the King 
combination 


was informed by M. Passy of the rupture of the 
of the Centre Gauche, his Majesty sent for de Bro- 
ie, and desired him to confer with Soult on the 


ormation of a Cabinet. The Duke replied that he was ready 
to obey the commands of his Majesty, and although he re- 


magined firm in his resol not to enter ly into any 
combination, he went Marshal ped >. worsted 
to bring the present ble crisis to a termination. The 


same evening fresh overtures were made to several pereone, 
i mong whom we may reckon Mr. Dupin, from what he said 
nthe Chamber. The facility and promptitude of the success 
of the Duke de Broglie have authorized many persons to be- 
lieve that the ret-eat of Marshal Soult was not seriously in- 
tended, and that all was ready on that side in case of a ru 
ture, which was probably foreseen, of the combination of 
the Centre Gauche. A was circulated t>day in the 
Chamber, that a Cabinet with Marshal Soult as President, 
and uniting the elements of the Centre Deroit, the Centre 
Gauche, and the Centre pur, was nearly formed, and would 
appear in the Monileur to-morrow morning. However, on 
tracing this report to its source, there is too much reason to 
believe that it arose rather from hope than reality.” 


— 








Later rrom Canton.—Seventeen days later from Canton 
have been received by the barque Trenton, Captain Hallett. 

The Chinese authorities hold out on the Opium restrictions, 
which create considerable disturbances. A commissioner has 
been appoi by the Emperor to visit the sea ports, and re- 
port actual state of commerce. 


Frou Canrox.—The ship John N. Gosler, Cop Parte, 
brings Canton papers to the 6th of February. The govern-| 
ment has issued an edict .in relation to the indebtedness of | 
the Hong merchants to foreigners, which at present is said 
to exceed one million of dollars. This is to be settled up, 
and in future the amount of debt or balance of any one H 

to the foreign residents is to be limited to 100, 
taels, or $1,000. {G 


Canton, Jan. 26.—A number of war-boats have, it is said; 
been ordered to proceed to Hong-kong to drive away the 
boats stationed there. 

The foreign passage boats have received notice to come to 
Canton to receive the Hoppo’s license for plying between this | 
and Macao; but we a ther that several obstacles are | 
otill in the way of settling about them; the Hoppo insisting | 

ncompliances and guarantees both from the Chamber of 
Commerce end the Cohong, which these bodies demur to. 

Owing to contention between the Hoppo and the Hong mer- 
chants, occasioned by the former insisting on making a ed 
Hong merchant of an individual known to be indebted to a 
large amount, chops for the lading and discharging of vessels | 
were refused to be granted during two days; but the trade | 
continues now withoutinterruption. The Hoppo's eagerness | 
to touch the fees from the new Hong. amounting to 30 or | 
40,000 Taels, made him thus solicitous about it, but the Hong | 
merchants refusing their guarantee, the matter bas for the 
present been allowed to drop. 
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LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet ship Samson, Capt. Sturges, arrived at this 
port on Thursday, having left Portsmouth on the 4th inst., 
with London papers to the 2d, and the packet Orpheus, Capt. 
Bailey came in during the evening of tho same day, having 
sailed from Liverpool on the 8th, and made the passage in 


the short space of 23 days. She brings Liverpool papers to 
the 8th and London to the 7th. The intelligence is of con- 
siderable though desultory interest. We follow in the main 
the summary of the ‘ Times.’ It will be seen that no Min- 
istry has been formed yet, and that the Whig Ministry of 
Great Britain is reported on the eve of dissolution. 

Ministers were so feebly su in the House of Com- 
mons, that it seemed unlikely they would continue much longer 
in office. The Jumaica Government Bill, which appears to 
have been made a fest measure, second only in importance to 
the Irish question, passed the House of Commons on the 6th 
inst. by a vote of 294 to 289, leaving to the Administration a 
majority of only five! This was considered almost equivalent 
to a defeat. 

“* We eonféss,” says the London Morning Chronicle of the 
7th, “ that we expected alarger majority than five, and augur 
ill for the success of a measure so very 1 uately supported 
in the House of Commons.” The House would, it 
was believed, indignantly reject the bill should it be sent up 
from the Commons backed by such a pee majority. 

AM from the Crown was sent to each House on the 
3d inst. to the effect that her Majesty “ thought it to 
acquaint the House that the future welfare of and 
Lower Canada would be by the ‘union’ of those 
Provinces, and recom the consideration of a measure 
to effect that object.” 

On the 2d, in the ae af Saree, a 
ee eine oS ee ee ae i by 
the French upon British merchants on the coast since 
1834. Lord Palmerston said he felt it his duty to seek repa- 


GENERAL NEWS. 


cnslan Uy guaee Raeeny Sap he Spe sp Aaa OO oe 
Seven Chartists had been 


From the New-Orleans Bee, Extra—May 20. 
IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 


at Manchester for The schr. Waterwitch, from Vera Craz, which place she 


illegal training. The unlawful assemblies of these men were | left on the 8th instant, arrived in this city early this morn- 
so frequent and formidable that a royal proclamation had been |} ing. Gho brings the iportent intelligence © the total de- 


issued against them, which, after reciting their infractions of 
ww 


feat of the army under U 


weak aaa ~ =the dan- ape — favored with the fol- 
r suc ings are contrary to = fetter, wht 
gerous to the peace ‘of our realm and to the ty and || our readers: r, which we hasten to lay before 


lives of our subjects, 


“* Sacruricios, May 7, 1839.—Yesterday an express ar- 


“We, ore, hereby strictly command all Justices of || rived here with the intelligence of the complete di 
the Peace, Sheriffs and Under Sheriffs, and all civil officers || ture of Generals Mejia and Urrea. The former has been 
whatsoever, that they use their utmost endeavors to enforce || shot by order of Santa Anna. Urrea and Escalada have 


the law, and prevent, 
meetings, and bring rs to justice.” 
The fashionable world of 


t down, and suppress such unlawful || fled. The battle was fought at Acajete. in the environs of 


Puebla. General Valencia commanded the government 


ion were fetcing the Grand || troops. We rejoice at this defeat, as the federal for 


Duke Alexander of Russia, and Prince Henry of the Neth-|| a loug time has impeded the march of commercial affairs.” 


erlands. 


The Speaker of the House of Calle wes about to re- 
sign on account of ill health. 





From the New Orleans Bee, May 21. 
From Texas.—By the arrival of the Cuba, which sailed 


The Committee in the House of Lords on the state of Ire- || from Galveston on the 17th, we have Galveston papers to that 


land had not come to any decision. 
The Great Western had not arrived. 


te inclusive. 


Admiral Baudin arrived at Galveston on the 14th; he was 


Ducrow, the celebrated equestrian, has had an arm ampu- || Teceived by the mayor and aldermen, and escorted to the 


tated, in consequence of an injury received by the overturning 
of the diligence near St. Denis, France. 

F The Ministerial Question—The King was 
still without a cabinet at the latest Paris dates received in 
London. Soult was said to be laboring to form one; while 
difficulties thickened around him every hour, and the people 
were disgusted with negotiations which led to nothing. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 3d inst., the chairman 
and secretaries of its nine standing committees were elected. 
The former ministerial party, joined by the doctrinaires, suc- 
ceeded in returning five chairmen four secretaries ; 
the opposition, four presidents and five secretaries. Many 

he se of the left centre and left were not at their post on 
is occasion. The Marquis de Dalmatia, who, since his de- 

ion from the left centre, has been adopted by the 221, was 
appointed chairman of the first committee. The number of 
voters present was 331, viz: Ministerialists, 154; Opposi- 
tion, 177. 

An impression was beginning‘to prevail, in consequence of 
of this signif cant return, that thecoalition was fast breaking up. 

M. Passy, it was said, had linked himself, soul and body, 
to the court party, and was playing fast and loose with Soult 
and Thiers. 

M. Paer, the musical composer, died in Paris on the 4th 
inst. On the same day, Gen. Demarcay, who has figured in 
the political world for the last half century, was struck with 
apoplexy. By timely assistance -he was restored for the mo 
ment, but fears were entertained for his ultimate recovery. 

Srais.—Madrid advices of the 28th ult., the latest received 
in London, state that it was believed the decree for dissolving 
the Cortes would be published in a day or two, in the official 
Gazette. 

Torker axv Eorrt.—Advices of the 17th of April from 
Constantinople state that the opinion was general and irre- 
sistible that hostilities w¢re in contemplation by the Porte and 
Mehemet Ali. The French and English fleets were to ren- 
dezvous at Smyrna, in order to prevent by their presence the 
threatened collision of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets. Four 
of ten transports, purchased in England for the Russian gov- 
ernment, had arrived at Constantinople, and had sailed for 





residence of General Baker; from thence to Mr. Newel, the 
American consul, where he partook of refreshments, and ad- 
dressed the company on being toasted. He left Galveston on 
the 15th for Havana, by the steam frigate Zavala, which car- 
ried the Admiral to the Nereid. The Galveston Gazette 
gives quite an animated account of the ceremonies exchanged 
between the two véssels, the feasting, cheering, &c. The 
following description of M. Baudin is from that paper: 
o = Admiral speaks very good English, and in his man- 
ners appearance is quite prepossessing. He appears to 
be forty-five or fifty vend of age, is vo ay Be ip conan 
| size—has a fine blue eye, and seems rather like one of the old 
American statesman, than a French naval hero. His right 
arm was shot away by the English at the bactle of Trafalgar. 
His officers are intelligent and good-looking men, and several 
of them speak English.” 
Colonel L. Cooke, of Brazoria county, has been appointed 
Secretary of the Navy of Texas. 





From the Savannah Georgian, May 23. 

Froripa.—In addition to the intelligence published in 
the Daily Georgian of Monday, furnished by our attentive 
correspondent, we have been favovered with the following 
| from another source: 
|| .Chittee Emathla (Snake Lawyer) and Ochee Hajo (Mad 
|Gnat) are the chiefs brought up by Col. Harney from 
Me Florida, as representatives of Sam Jones and ef 
and other Indians below. ‘They have been taken by Co 
| H. to Fort King to see General Macomb, and state that 
Sam Jones expressed himself highly pleased with the terms 
of the proposed treaty. Difficnities will no doubt be 
speedily settled. A number of chiefs have been to Fort 

ing to see General Macomb, and all are delighted with 
the age oe of peace. 

We farther learn from gentlemen from the Territory, 
that it is reported that a temporary line will be drawn from 
the head waters of Peas Creek (which empties into the 
lower part of Charlotte's Harbor) to Cape Sable. and that 
the Indians will be permitted to occupy temporarily the 
country embraced by this temporary line on the East, and 
the Gulf and Peas Creek on the West and North West.— 





Sebastopol. The six steamers ordered for the Emperor 
Nicholas were to be delivered at the last mentioned port in 
the course of the present summer. The latest letters from 
ype announced that the Russian fleet in the Black Sea 
was quite ready, and that the much vaunted commercial 
treaty would not turn out to the advantage of British interests, 
were likely to prove but too well founded. 

London Moncy Market, May 6.—Advices to the 3d ultimo 
have reached us from Constantinople. The state of trade 
there was very flat, and except where higher duties were to 
be obtained, the Turks appeared averse to carrying the new 
treaty into effect. By the usual average return of the liabili- 
ties and assets of the Bank of England, from the 5th of Feb- 
ruary to the 30th ultimo, is shown a decrease of £2,459,044 
on the amount of paper money in England and Wales during 
the corresponding three months of 1838, the decrease is effect- 
ed in the paper money of the Bank of England, less an in- 
crease of £1,332,956 in the paper money of the private and 
joint stock banke—the stock ef bullion in the bank, both gold 
and silver, is considerably below £5,000,000, and as a de- 
mand for bullion still exists, and the exchanges continue un- 
favorable, so large an addition to the country circulation will 
tend still further to embarrass the commercial classes generally. 

The business transacted in the Funds pone be not ex- 
tensive ; a slight i however, occu in Consols, 
Shah lene hee dove ot 994 © 934 for money, and 933 
ers for acconnt. Bank stock sold for 1964 to 197; 
stock 255 to 256; Exchequer Bills 40 to 42 premium. 

American Securitics—London, May 3.—New York 5 per 
cent. 1850, 92; Virginia 6's, 1844, 92; Ohio 5’s, 1850, 98 @ 
99; Louisiana 5's, 1852, 934 @ 94; Alabama 5’s, 1863, 
819; Indiana 5's, 1862, 83; is 6's, 1850, 93. United 
States Bank shares, £24 10s, 


It is sapposed that two regiments of troops will be retained 
|| in the Territory, to protect the settlers and enforce the pro- 
visions of the treaty. 


From Scmatra.—Our readers will recollect an account 
published some time ago of a piracy committed by the Ma- 
lays on the American ship Eclipse. The ship Arabella, 
Capt. Rogers, which arrived at Boston on Monday, brings 
iuformation of the punishment inflicted for the outrage, by - 
Capt. Reed, of the U. S. ship Columbia. 

Com. Reed received information of the capture of the 
Eclipse of Salem, at Colambo, and immediately repaired 
to the West Coast. On his arrival, after endeavoring (un- 
successfully) to negociate for the delivery of the Manda- 
rines, and restitution of the stolen property, Quaila Battoo 
was bombarded two hours on the December—one fort 
destroyed and the other considerably injured. On the Jst 
January, Muckie was burnt by the Columbia and John 
Adams. After cannonading the place, 400 men were 
landed from the ships, and the town and forts destroyed, 
with a considerable quantity of pepper—neither ship sus- 
tained any loss—the Malays all reatreated into the jungle. 
Ne part of the property captured in the Eclipse was re- 
cevered. 


Crops in Mississippi.—The Natchez Courier of the 17th, 
represents the cotton crops as extremely unpromisng. A let- 
terfrom a planter in Washington county, state that he had 
planted his whole crop twice, and a part of it three times, 
and that it dies almost as fast as it comes up. It seems that 
the field are ravaged by a small insect which appears in im- 
mense number upon the leaf and devours it. The same letter 
states that the corn crops look very flattering. 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF SUCH BANKS AS HAVE MADE RETURNS DATED NEAR MAY 1, 1638. 
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No returns from Vermont, New-Jersey, District of Columbia, ; Miacisaippi. Kentuck y Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, ‘Wisconsin, Towa and Florida. 














a OF THE CONDITION OF SUCH BANKS AS HAVE MADE RETURNS: DATED NEAR JANUARY, | 1839. 
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31 1 
Total of the liabilities of the benbe to =~ 


134,391,462 
281,404,712 
108,185,900 


Indian Murders.—The following note is endorsed on 
the Express way bill from Columbus, Georgia, under date 
of Wednesday, the 15th instant. It is from the Postmas- 
ter at that place: 

The steamer Siren arrived this 
chicola, brings information of a 
ted by a party of Indians, on Friday night rey on the sie 

ola river, about fifty miles be 

Chattahoochie and Flint. 

of both sexes were murdered and their be 

bei Siren stopped at the spot on abe: ‘and the crew 
and passengers interred the remains of the murdered. 


Frou Sr. Jouxs, N. B.—The Boston 

ship of war i apt. 

arrived off St. Johns on on the 17th 
landing 2000 stand arms brought 

st by tn Inconatn She delivered the arms 
and proceeded to Halifax.” 





Total of liabilities to ‘all, except other 
banks and a 
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According to the returns nearest 
Jan. 1, 183A. |Jan. 1, 1835.) Jan. 1, 1996. | Jan. 1,1857. | Jan, 1, 1838. 


457,506,080/ 525,115,702 


11,709,319; 11,407,112 
14,194,375) 19,064,451 
9,975,226} 10,423,620) 24,194,117 





4,800,076 5,366,500 
40,019,504 37. 915,340 
140,301,038! 149,185,590 
115,104,440) 127,2°7,195 
50,402,369; 62,121,118 

3} 25,009,234) 36,560,209 
7 | 1,205,879,136 | 1,372,826,745 








313.149.3964 









$290, 772,091 | 837,036,778 
485,631,687 


06 
35,184,112 
116,138,910 
B4,691.184 
aan 
1,321°338,910 


561,760,319 


119,247,428 
| 142,508,258 





260,925,773 
112,652,263, 91,174,653 














3,603,729 | 39,470,083 | 100,670,640 | 76,022,702) 45,301,750 50 296,361 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF THE ‘CONDITION, “AT ‘DIFFERENT INTERVALS, “OF “ALL 
THE BANKS in THE vu NITED STATES. 



































~ | Nowlbanke +) Noothanks 

from which |the affai:sof|Total No.| Loans & dis- 
Date. [returns are; which are) of banks. counts. Specie. |Circulation) Dep. Capital. 

received. lestimated. 

bks. behs.) — behs.|bks. bebe. ‘all | 

Jany 1911) 51.. ° @.... ocee woo $28,100,000) . 0.4.4.5. €52,601,601 

o 1815/1320... ae... MBéoe - Jecedecseces £200,000 45,500,000). .ceeeeees +2,259,500 
“ 3816)134.... 112.... BiB.cce fj ececccccces 19000000 68,000,000 29,622, 422 
Mer, | Riitces . Wiese” Escmeasated | 19,490,240) 44,063,344] 635,950,470 137,110,611 
« 3890/ 282.... 48 xp.. $200,451,214) 22,114,937) 61,323,608 55,550,92> 145,192,268 
“ 18) 406... 100 |s0s oe B2A_VID, ADD) . wee weeees 94,530,750 75,666,996" 200,005,044 
* $835/515....041] 43 5\558....146) 365, 163,534 $3,937,625 | 103,692,495) €3,081,965 231,250,337 
“ 3896\/550....146) 6.... 567....146) 457,506,059) et O38 | 135,104,440 | 251,°75, 202 
“ 1837:632....154) @.... 6M....154) 595,115,702) 37,015,340) 149,185,800) #27,307,165) | 290,772,091 
* 1836\e63....168| - 663 | 485,631, te 


35,184,112) N6.13e. 910) 64,691 ‘184/317; 636,578 





GENERAL EXHIBIT or THE STATE BANKS. 

The above tables are extracted from a Report made to the House of Representatives, 
jast before the close of its last session, by the Secretary of the Treasnry, in compliance 
with a resolution of that body, passed July 10th, 1832, requiring an annual compilation of 
this kind. The Secretary is directed to compile from the Annual Reports made by the 
Banks to the several State Legislatures, where any such may be had; but, in the absence 
of these, to procure such other authentic information as will best supply the deficiency. 

The document this year submitted by the Secretary, in compliance with the above men 
tioned resolution, form a considerable volame. and embrace returns. reports, &c. (not all 
perfect) from all the States cnd Tcrritories except Connecticut, New-Jersey, Delaware, 
Illinois and Florida. Imperfect as in some respects they are, they yet embody a mass of 


valuable information. 
—— LT $e 








Mutual Insurance.—The following g from the Yarmouth | fell a corpse in the hall of the court. It is supposed the 


Register, is another 


fof the ——— ofa any a of | persons who were engaged in this heart-sickening piece of 
embers of the Ba 


cruelty are relatives of Mr. Keller, the individual murdered. 


Matual Fire onl Company, whose end enis Can such awful outrages be tolerated in a civilized commu- 
on the Ist inst. are entitled to a dividend of 110 cents for | nity, or is Mississippi degenerating into barbarism? 


each dollar paid as premium, and the whole amount of 


their deposite notes. For the last six years the company) The Summit Level.—Within eight miles (at the nearest 


has been i 


, it has cost the members less than | distance) from Lake Erie, isa lake whose waters ag aqme 


nothing at all to have their property insured. seven hundred and twenty feet above those of Lake Erie, and 
—__—_—_—_ on this elevated body of water a steamboat of one hundred 
Horrible Transaction.—An atrocious violation of law and | tons burthen d is Chautauque Lake, in nee 


justice occurred in the cireuit court of Copiah county, Missis- county, New York. [Cleveland Gazette. 


sippi, a few days since. 





A man named Alva Carpenter, bad been tried on a charge} T'imes in Mi —The Raymond cle of reung 
of murder. The case was submitted to the jury, who after a | the 3d inst. contains a one-eighth of a eolumn of read 
biol cheonce, setcsned o enntiet $6 Manehen As the | matter, the remainder of the pa bolas coms 
officer of the court was about removing the , & tumult with advertisements of Sherif". Sales Tate 
the lights were extinguished, and Carpenter was stab- | Mi.) paper has come to us for several weeks 
Se ie aes or our a ee oo ae ne of = of Sheriff's sales. 
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jptn' could not have been committed to better hands. It is 


~ affair at Goa as a blemish, and as well unnecessary as horri- 
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"The Office of The New-Yeorker remeved te Ne. 1 
Ann-street, near Broadway, under the 








of thought and feeling we 
capable of managing the su 
conception and felicity of execution. 


such strength of 
‘The Flying Dutch- 


® @uperstition of fine capablities, and, notwithstanding the 
points of improvement we may suggest, we think he has suc- 
ceeded admirably well. His ‘fine spiriting’ will never cease 
to be attractive. 

One great excellence in the ‘ Phantom Ship,’ and one that 
shows the author to be impgessed himself with what he has 
to tell us, is his skill in confining the chief interest of his story 
to a few characters. These are so well drawn, and their 
traits become so familiar, that we feel fectly at home with 
them. We give them the warm sympathies of our hearts. 

The incidents and scenes of these volumes are full of life 
and motion. There are three of them that discover indubita- 
ble evidence of that rarest of gifts, a creative mind, what 
Wordsworth calls ‘the vision and the faculty divine® We 
allude to that tuly awful supernatural appearance in the 
opening of the story, the mystic passage of the ‘Phantom 
Ship ' directly through that of Philip Vanderdecker, and the 
admirable accomplishment of the whole at the close. All 
three have a genuine epic grandeur. 

‘We spoke of suggesting some points of im 
Many admirers of this tale, we think, will view the 





ble. We are willing to suffer much for the sake of some su- 
perior advantage in view ; but this is at the same time gra- 
tuitous suffering and an injury to the fiction. Almost all 
readers would prefer to see the filial affection of Philip and 
the faithful love of Amine rewarded in the present world. 
Of this number we acknowledge ourselves; and although the 
author, like the ‘Wizard's Apprentice’ of Goethe, has not 
raised a spirit that he was unable to lay, still, as we said be- 
fore, we deeply regret that husband and wife were not allowed | 
to return to Holland, and die in peace and happiness at a | 
good old age, with their family and friends around them. | 
How casy would this have been! It is what we all expected, | 
and a few brushes of the pencil might have realized our 
wishes. What could induce the writer, we will net say to 
spoil his work, but to mar its beauty? 

We mention only one other blemish—the story of the 
Krantz family. It is a failure in toto, a ridiculous fiction not 
worth making or telling. We hope the author will omit it | 
in the future editions. Is it asking too much to beg him to 
close with » happy denouement? By so doing he would im- 
prove his fine creation a thousand-fold, and gratify more than | 
nine hundred and ninety of every thousand of his readers.— 
Sulll, it is a glorious effort of imagination as it is, and we, 
thank Captain Marryat for the intellectual treat he has given | 
us—*‘ high feasting’ from the table of Neptune. 





Deerbrook, a Novel; by Harriet Martineau. (Harpers.) 
—We lay down these volumes with a reverent appreciation 
of the intellect and heart of the authoress which we had never 
before felt. The lurking prejudices against her, founded on 
the madness or at least the strangeness of some of her po- 
litical speculations, melted gradually away as we pored over 
the first few chapters of this new work; by the middle of the 
first volume she stood revealed to us as one of those master 
spirits vouchsafed at long intervals to woo mankind irresisti- 
biP from the grossness, the falsehood, the hatred, and the 
depravity which fester in their hearts and make earth a pan- 
demonium, to the beauty, the repose, and the beatitude of 
holiness and universal love. Every chapter has its lesson; 
while the general exhibition of Virtue triumphant not merely 
over but én trial and misfortune, and Vice wretched and pitia- 
ble in the very blush of success, has never been excelled, 
‘ Deerbrook’ is a story of domestic life; a story of the affec- 
tions, the passions and the incidents of a country village; but 
it is wrought out with a quiet vigor and a masterly to 
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but ourselves. Every page is radiant with the portrayal of 
the suicidal insanity as well as loathsomeness of malice, of 
envy, of tale-bearing, of anger, and of ill-will. He must be 
an angel or a devil who lays down these volumes without a 
conviction of the unworthiness of mere selfish pursuits and 
aspirations, and an ardent resolution to seck happiness hence- 
forth in higher aims, in sterner purity, in a broader philan- 
thropy, and in unconquerable love. 

We have extracted this week a few passages from ‘ Deer- 
brook,’ which will rather recall to the minds of those already 
conversant with Miss Martineau’s writings the vigor, purity 
and beauty of her style, and the justness of her moral reflec- 
tions, than afford any clear idea of the especial merits of the 
work before us. We do not intermeddle with the story itself; 
for that our readers, we trust, will prefer to take up unmar- | 
red at the earliest opportunity. We Will only remark of it | 
that, while those errors of the head and heart which mar the | 
happiness of the domestic hearth and bring contestion, me- | 
levolence and misery where all should be peace, affection and 
felicity, are especial'y aimed at, the graver errors and vices 
which poison the wellbeing and security of communities are 
not forgotten. The mischiefs of Prejudice; the horrors and 
wickednéss of mob law and mob justice; and the mean de- 
pravity of influential mob-courtiers and panders—of the men 
who know the iniquity of riot and violence, yet suffer it to 
proceed without opposition, and speak of it with excuses or 
without reprehension—are shown up to the life. —Would that 
these volumes could be read by every fireside and in the pres- 
ence of every family in the country! The good which must 
ensue is incalculable. 


Characters of Schiller (Otis, Broaders and Company. )— 
is volume is creditable to the talents and taste of its gifted 
author, Mrs. Ellet. If not so spirited, entertaining, or pro- 
found as Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, one of the most delightful 
literary biographies in the English language, it discovers 
much industry of research and correctness of views and feel- 
ing. We are glad to see these developements of the great 
masters of song. They are as promising to our literature as 
honorable to our lovers of intellectual excellence. May we 
be allowed to welcome more and more of them. 

With the exception of an occasional misprint, such as 
Kilium for the famous ‘ Troy-Town,’ Jlium, where we spent 
so‘many of our academic and college hours, the work is re- 
spectably executed. Publishers cannot have their proof- | 
sheets read too carefully. It is true that the handwriting of | 
authors is sometimes ‘ awful,’ and it requires no inferior cre- 
ative power to decipher their manuscripts. In such cases, 
errors are as inevitable as they are deserved. But when the 
chirography is as legible as print, as it ought to be, it is al- 
most maddening to a sensitive mind (not become callous by 
bitter experience) to witness the heinous work sometimes 
made of words and sentences. — It is but a few days since we 
saw ‘sons of Anak’ come before the public as ‘ sons of Ande,’ 
and ‘ godless region’ figured as ‘ golden region '—almost as | 
bad as ‘ Young Knight's Thoughts.’ 








Dr. Channing's Sermon.—Rev. Wm. E. Channing of 
Boston, preached on Sunday before last in the new ‘ Church 
of the Messiah ' in this city one of the most remarkable and 
original Discourses ever delivered in this country. Its text, 
‘ Blessed are the peace-makers,’ indicated its subject—Chris- 
tian Peace, and the true means of securing and perpetuating 
it. These he declared to be, not the compromise of truth 
and justice, but the firm, fearless and calm assertion of the 
Right, and inflexible opposition to error, prejudice, fraud and 
oppression, no matter how specious their pretexts, how pow- 
erful their perpetrators and advocates, or how strongly they 
may be entrenched in a corrupt and perverse Public Opinion. 

Such was, as we understood it, the drift of Dr. Channing’s 
Discourse, on which a correspond understanding that one 
of the Editors of this journal was p t nestly presses 
us to comment freely. We feel constrained to decline a com- 
pliance. We have hoped, and still hope, that this Discourse 
will be given to the public, in which case we shall feel at lib- 
erty to remark upon it. But, if the author does not choose te 
permit its printing, we doubt the perfect propriety of an Ed- 
itor’s taking up any sermon he may hear from the pulpit, and 
proceeding to present and discuss its topics from the neces. 








|| we feel either esteem or regard, dies, while of the host of 
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memory. It may be all right—we will think on that point— 


but it strikes us that the practice would be liable to great 
abuses and might lead to serious misapprehensions and per- 
versions. For the satisfaction of our correspondent, we will 
barely add that we concur fully in the principles laid down 
by Dr. Channing and generally in their applications by him. 
Of the great ability and profundity of this Discourse, it were 
needless to speak. 

Behemoth or the Mound-Builders.—With « little more 
experience in story-writing, the young author of this book 
would have concocted a tale of thrilling interest. As it is, it 
exhibits superior powers, both of invention and composition. 
The idea was a grand one and it is managed with eonsidera- 
ble effect. The catastrophe, however, is by no means equal 
to the main part of the book. It is too abrupt, and disap- 
points the reader. Some critic has suggested that ‘ Behe- 
moth’ or the Mastodon, the destroyer of men and their 
dwelling-places, was intended as an allegorical figure for De- 


mocracy, or Intemperance, or some great evil. We trust 
that there was no such intention. Allegories are detestable. 


While we were children, and could read ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
as a story, every word of which we religiously believed, it 
was delightful; but the moment that we came to understand 
that it was an allegory, that more was meant than met the 
ear, all the charm vanished. Years have not made us wiser 

reconciled us to this dishonest species of composition— 
this saying one thing and meaning another. As we wish 
every body to read ‘ Behemoth,’ we state as on our responsi- 
bility, that it is utterly guiltless of allegorical meaning. (L. 
& G. H. Langley.) 


Births, Deaths and Marriages,—We have alieady spoken 
of this novel as ‘an entertaining story of English life;’ but 
we were too pressed for time to specify our exact impressions. 
We dislike this species of fiction, which leads us through a 
long series of villany and suffering to a disappointing close. 
Two or three volumes of feverish excitement, end an unsatis- 
factory conclusion, are quite too much. 

The book is not ill written, and there is talent shown in 
drawing the characters, though most of them are ‘ unmitigated 
scoundrels,’ male and female. It is whimsical enough, that 
the only person in the story of any prominence, for whom 








villains some are shipped off to this country, and others left 
to resume their unprincipled career at home. It is a long 
story, not worth telling. 


New Books.—Harper and Brothers published, this week, 
‘Charles Tyrrell,’ a new novel by James, author ef ‘ Darnley,’ 
‘ Richelieu,’ &. 

E. L. Carey and A. Hart have just published ‘Francia’s 
Reign of Terror, being a Sequel to Letters on Paraguay, by 
J. P. and W. P. Robertson.’ 

Lea and Blanchard continue with regularity and despatch 
their handsome publication in numbers of‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
and ‘ Tales and Sketches’ by the inimitable ‘Boz.’ They 
have also just published in handsome style a work for which 
our readers may participate with us in anticipating great en- 
tertainment, entitled ‘ Isabel, or Sicily, by Henry T. Tucker- 
man, author of the Italian Sketch-Book.’ It was received 
by us hardly in season to give it that deliberate perusal re- 
quisite for an appreciative criticism. 

Mr. S. Colman has just issued the first volume of ‘ Phan- 
tasmion, Prince of Palmland.’ The second volume will be 
ready next week. To the present is prefixed an introduction 





lished, this week, ‘ Tortesa, or the Usurer’—a play, by N. 
P. Willis—in a similar beautiful style to ‘Bianca Viscbnti,’ 
and ‘ Athenia of Damascus.’ The author ushers its appear 
ance with the following laconic ‘ Presentation:’ “ Tosave his 
country the perpetration of a wrong, the anthor anticipates 
the law, by presenting this published play to whomever pleases” 
to perform it for hie own benefit." We comprehend neither 
the sense nor the grammar of the foregoing. If there is any 


body who does, we shall feel obliged by his favering us with 
an explanation. ‘ 

Mr. Dewey's eloquent Discourse delivered at the Dedica- 
tion of the ‘Church of the Messiah’ has been issued from the 
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‘Stationer’s Hall Press, 245 Pearl-st,’ 





by Mr. Grenville Mellen. The same publisher has also pubs | 
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Beauties of Daniel Webster, selected by James Rees— 
Edward Wathker.—This is the second edition of a popular 
little book which very well déverves the favor with which it 
has been received. It is sitnply, as its title indicates, a col- 
lection of eloquent passages from the apeeches of Mr. Web- 
ster. The Editor has strictly followed his text—so much so 
that he has neglected to give his extracts an air of complete- 
ness, by the omission of commencing conjunctions, &c. The 
value of the book is not particularly enhanced by the intro- 
ductory essay. 

Tales and Sketches from the Queen City, by Benjamin 
Drake.—The author of this book is known as having given 
to the public ‘The Life and Adventures of Black-Hawk.’ 
His present production seems to be a collection. The sto- 
ries are pleasant reading of a warm afternoon, and very well 
for the latitude of Cincinnati, which, by the way, is saying 
much in its favor; for the ‘Queen City’ has made many 
creditable contributions to American light literature. 

Algic Researches, by Henry Rowe Schooleraft.—This is 
a collection of Indian tales and legends—comprising inquiries 
respecting the mental characteristics of the North American 
Indians. The author’s name would be sufficient to give it 
vogue, were it not possessed of much intrinsic excellence. 
We give to-day an interesting extract, from which the romantic 
and pleasing character of the work may be inferred. It is 
not yet published, but will appear in the course of a fortnight 
from the prolific press of the Harpers. 

Mrs. Lewer's Republications.—Neatly, punctually and 
satisfactorily in all respects are the Foreign Magazines and 
Reviews issued by Mrs. Lewer. Her manner of conducting 
the Republications meets, asit merits, universal commendation. 
The remark has been made that we now receive, reprinted in 
this country, Blackwood’s Magazine and the Edinburgh Re- 
view in as short a time, as that formerly occupied in their 
conveyance from Edinburgh to London. 

Of the April numbers, Bentley’s Miscellany, Blackwood and 
and the Metropolitan Magazine and the London and West- 
minster Review have already appeared. 


* The Universalist Manual, or Book of Prayers and other 
Religious Exercises; adopted to the use of both Public and 
Private Devotion, in Churches, Sunday Schools and Families ; 
by Menzies Rayner,’ bas just been published by P. Price, 130 
Falton street. This is a small] volume of about 300 pages, 
which cannot fail to prove acceptable to the denomination for 
whose use it is prepared, and at least unobjectionable to oth- 
ers. We have been struck, on looking through it, with the 
good taste as well as fervent piety every where evinced, and 
cannot doubt that it will prove a treasure to many hearts. 














Some of the services are partly borrowed and imitated from 


those of the Episcopal Charch, of which Mr. Rayner was 
formely a Minister, and for whose forms he still retains an 
attachment founded on a conviction of their utility. 





Willson's Civil Polity.—A volume of some 300 pages has || 


been published by J. O. Taylor, 128 Fulton-st., entitled “ A 
Treatise on Civil Polity and Political Economy; with an Ap- 
pendix containing a brief faccount of the powers, duties, and 
salaries of National, State, County and Town Officers; forthe 
use of Schools and Academies, by Marcus Willson.” It em- 
bodies the Constitution of the United States with explana- 

_ tions, and forms an excellent manual of constitutional know- 

” Jedge. Believing, as we do believe most heartily, that the 

~ elements of political knowledge should be taught in our higher 
schools and academies—to young men, at any rate—we com- 
mend this. work to the favorable regard of the friends of Edu- 
cation. 








THEATRICAL. 

_ Miss Ellen Tree.—This distinguished actress commences 
"an engagement at the Park Theatre next Wednesday, and it 
is to be, we regret to say,a farewell engagement. Miss Tree 
is undoubtedly the best actress at present upon the English 
stage. Ag she returns to London in July, this will probably 
be the last opportunity afforded to our citizens of witnessing 
her in her favorite characters. 

A Debutante. —It is riimored that a sister of Miss Cush- 
man, young and pretty, is to make her debut at the Park 
Theatre in a week or two. She has selected for her first ap- 
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pearance the part of ‘ Laura Castelli,’ in Epes Sargent’s dra- 


more justice to this piece than they did when it was last pro- 
duced upon their beards, with Miss Clifton for the hero. 

William Leggett, Esq. well known as the Editor succes- 
sively of ‘The Critic,’ ‘Evening Post,’ and ‘ Plaindealer,’ 
| died at his residence, New-Rochelle, on Wednesday evening, 
‘aged 38 years. His health had been impaired for some time, 
‘but his immediate illness was of brief duration, and his de- 
cease sudden and most unexpected. Mr. Leggett had re- 
‘cently been appointed by the President a Confidential Agent 
| of the Government, to proceed to Central America and close 
| up the business of the mission to that country, left unfinished 
by the late C. G. De, Witt. Mr. L. has long been known to 
this community as @writer of extraordinary originality and 
power, evinced alike in the flowery walks of literature and 
the more rugged and thorny paths of politics. His death is 
very generally and justly lamented. 


OF The Georgia Reduction Convention has agreed on a 
|scale of Reduction of Members of the Legislature, and a 
Classification of the Counties into Senate and Repegsentative 
| Districts. The vote on the final passage was 181 to 106. 
By this scale, the new Senate will consist of 46 Members in- 
| stead of 90 as at present. 
| {> The Anti-Masons and other friends of Gen. Harrison 
,in Pennsylvania held a State Conventica at Harrisburgh last 
|week. Samuel Parke, Esq., of Lancaster, presided. A full 
Electoral Ticket was formed, pledged to vote for Webster and 
| Harrison, headed by Ex-Governors J. Andrew Shultze 
| Joseph Ritner. 
| OF The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser and the 
| Baffalo Journal, the rival Whig papers of the city of the 
, Lakes, have been united, and are now published by the joint 
| Proprietors of the old papers. This is an excellent arrange- 
ment. 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens has been denied the seat to which 
‘he was elected in the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, 
on the assumption that he resigned his seat last winter at the 











seat was a party one. He appeals to the People. 
Gen. Ducoudray Holstein, formerly a soldier of Napoleon, 
| but for some years engaged in literary pursuits in this country, 
| died at Albany on Friday of Jast week, at an advanced age. 


| Destruction of the Real Estate Bank, at Decatur.—The 
Brandon, ( Miss.) Sentinel, of the 8th, has a paragraph to 
ithe effect that the editors had received information by a 
| gentleman direet from Decatur, that the Real Estate Bank 
at that place, wasset on fire by a mob, and burned together 
) with all the books and papers. Nothing was saved. He 
|also stated that if the mob was not quelled, they would 
| wreak their vengeance on the persons and property of the 
directory. Se much for mob law in Mississippi. 











| Pheniz Branch Bank, at Litchfield, Conn.—Mr. Geo. 


rious rumors are in circalation relative to the amount for 
which he is a defaulter, but we understand the directors 
| have not been able to discover that more than $5000 are 
| missing. His bond is fur a much larger sum, and of course 
the institution will sustain no loss. 

Sale of Lands for Tazes.—The sale of lands by the 
Comptroller, says the Evening Journal, for unpaid taxes, 
from 1831 to 1835 inclusive, will commence at the Capitol 
on the 27th May, inst., and be continued daily, until the 
sales are completed. 


Canal Tolls.—Amount of tolls collected on all the State 
Canals from the opening of navigation to the 22d of May, 1839, 
B3 days..ccccccsaccccecescsccssecceseccees $021,260 04 
Amount collected from 12th April to the 


22d of May; 1838, 41 OBYS,.ccsseseceess 282,917 91 
Excess in 1839 over 1830.......++ «$30,942 13 

Received on all the Canalsfram the 2d May, 1830. $87,686 93 
From the 14th to the 22d May, 1B839..cecsceess 52,732 93 
Increase in°1829 over 1937... 2+. ++.$34,963 10 


New York.—Alfred of merchandize 
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Ms. Eprron: J, it possible there is so much ignorance in 


ma of ‘The Genoese.’ We hope the Park Company wiil do il Michigan, or is the fault in your office? For instance—You 


thus describe the extent of the o Lakes: 
Michigan..220 mild long ..70 . wide, «22,000 sqr. miles. 
Huron 002240) 4.80 “ = ++20,000 7 as 
—Huron 20 miles longer and 10 wider, and less square 
Zeno, 








miles by 2,000! 
oF If ow doesnot know that one Lake 
may be both ‘wider thant , and yet contain 


fewer squere mi 

nevertheless. If his Euclid be not handy, let him just meas- 
) ure the equare feet in a mile's length each on 
ing each other at right angles and compare it with thogqin 
meadow half a mile square. That process will settle the 
question. [ Ed. New-Yorker. 


| Tobacco.—The consumers of this nasty stuff have re- 
‘cently been rather elated by the discovery that some one of 
‘their number had written an article, which was published 
in some medical periodieal, contending that bronchitis 
‘never affected public speakers habituated to chewing it.— 
The editor of the Medical Journal, in reference to this sub- 
ject, has the following remarks : 

| The facts that have been presented to me ina practice 
}of more than wey f nes led me to very different concla- 
sions. The first clergyman that consulted me, many years 
ago, for this difficulty, had arrived at the i of fifty, when 
this disease [bronchitis] commenced. He had used to- 
bacco from his youth upwards; he usediit then and after- 
wards, and I believe continues to use it till thistime. He 
‘pow enjoys comfortable health, but is unable to speak for 
any le of time. He left the desk long ago, in conse- 















time of the Harristurgh troubles. The vote refusing him a/ 


| Spencer, the Cashier of this Bank, has absconded. Va-| 


quence of loss of voice. 

Another clergyman, with talents of the first order, was 
iged, at the age of thirty, to leave a people Fray de- 
to him, in consequence of this affection of the veice. 
He was an inveterate chewer of tobacco, and one, I be- 
lieve, also smoked the cigar. 

I am not confident what were the habits, in this particu- 
lar, of the numerous patients who have applied to me for 
advice, or whose cases have come to my know e; but the 

impression is strong upon my mind, that quite a large pro- 
‘portion used tobacco in some form. e effect of snaff 
| upon the voice is proverbial. so mych so that many are able 
| to detect the habit by the voice alone. 

The influence of tobacco upon health is certainly dele- 
terious. There is no mistake in this matter. It deranges 
the nervous system, and diminishes the tone of the stomach 
in innamerable instances. A narcotic of such power as to- 
bacco, which cannot be used in the minatest quantity by 
the uninitiated without the most disagreeable and often 
dangeroas effects, the habit of using which cannot be es- 
tablished without difficulty and great caution, and when 
established, cannot be abandoned without severe suffering, 
| great prostration, loss of appetite, ic sinking and dis- 
| tress, which shows how nearly allied are its effects to those 
| of aleohol, should never be prescribed without great can- 
tion, Indeed, I have supposed that it was the most ready 

and common stepping stone to that use of spiritnods liquors 
which leads to intemperaece. Those who chew or smoke 
tobacco are rarely satisfied with water, or other insipid and 
|| tasteless drinks, else why shonld the bar-room and the 
grog-shop be the resort of the smoker? I would not in- 
| sinuate that all who use tobacco are lovers of strong drink, 
nor proscribe alcohol or tobacco as remedics in some forms 
| of disease; but [ would be very cautious how I recom- 
|| mended either as preventives of disease. How many 
| thousands have found an untimely grave by the use of 





, brandy, wine, and other narcotics, used to guard against 
| sickness or as a remedy for chronic diseases ! 

| Fully believing that the tendency of the use of tobacco 
| ts to promote, rather than prevent, the disease in question, 
| 1 would not forbear to state my views on this one point, 
‘and may, at a time of more leisure, give you more at large 
the results of my observation on this active and dangerous 
narcotic. 


CF It will be seen by the following that the Committee 
of the Western Safety Fund Banks have renewed the ar- 
rangement for the redemption of their notes for another 
year—the Bank of the State of New York being the gen- 
eral purchaser. 





BANK ARRANGEMENTS. 
New Yor, May 18, 1238. 
At a Convention of delegates of the Western Safety 
Fund Banks, held at Auburn on the 24th of April last, the 
a igned were appointed a Committec to repair to the 
city of New York and open a” negociation with the City 
Banks, for the continuation of the arrangement for the re- 


éompten of te Western Bank paper. 
Committee met in the city of New York on the 
13th inst. negociatio: Banks, 
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Safety Fund notes, for several weeks [ 
tremely onerous to the redeeming Banks in this city, in 
consequence of the amount being much larger than had 
been contemplated by the parties when they entered into 
the arrangement last year; agd it was with some reluc- 
tance that the redeeming Banks assented to renew the ex- 
isting agreement soll Ie ust, 1840. . 

The influx of country notes into the city of 
New York, in the month o , Was so enormous! 
large, as to tax the wo to rye of their 

wer; but the met irit of the engagement, 
oe have ‘he crisis with saben to themselves, 
and without pene, in the least, public confidence in the 
Western Safety Fund Banks. 

The following is the result of the negociation with the 


City Banks. : 

tis between the Committee appointed by the 
Convention of the Western Banks, held at Auburn on the 
24th day of April last, and the Bank of the State of New 
York, the Merchants’ Exchange Bank, and the Leather 
Manufactners’ Bank—that the arrangement which was 
made between the Committee of the Western Safety Fund 
Banks and the three above-named City Banks, on the 10th 
day of Mig. 1638, shall be. continued until the Ist day of 
August, 1840, with the understanding that the Bank of the 
State of New York shall be the general purchaser of the 
notes of the Western Banks. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Baak and the Leather Manu- 
facturers’ Bank will continue to transxct the business for 
such Banks as have their accounts with them respectively. 
And the Bank of the State of New York will, if requested, 
receive frounthe Merchants’ Exchange Bank and the Lea- 
ther Manufacturers’ Bank such Western Safety Fund Bank 
notes as they may receive from their corresponding banks 
and dealers, at § # ceut discount, or at twenty-two days 
time, at the option of the Merchants’ Exchange Bank and 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank; or these two last Banks 
may seal up their packages, and forward them by the eo. 
sengerasheretofore. C.W. LAWRENCE, 

Pres. of the Bank of the State of New York, 
R. WITHERS, Cashier. 
PETER STAGG, 
Pres, of Merehants’ Exchange Bank. 
W. M. VERMILYE, Cashier. 
F.C. TUCKER, 


JOUN H. BEACH, 

WM. B. WELLES, 

Cc. A. COOK, 

HIRAM PRATT, 

LLEWELLYN JONES, 

Committee of Western Banks. 
Tas Usamianie.—Of all mortals, none perhaps are so 

awfully self-deluded as the unamiable. They do not, any 
more than others, sin for the sake of sinning; but the amount | 
of woe caused by theie selfish unconsciousness is such as may 
well make their weakness an equivalent for other men's gravest | 
crimes. There is a great diversity of hiding-places for their | 
¢ i many ions in the dim prison of discontent : | 
but it may be doubted whether, in the hour when all shall be | 
uncovered to the eternal day, there will be revealed a lower 
deep than the hell which they have made. They, perhaps, 








are the only order of evil ones who suffer hell without seeing | send runners in all directions to collect the ‘scattered tribes.’ 


or knowing thatit is hell, But they are under a hraviercurse 
even than this; they inflict torments, second only to their own, 
with an unconsciousness almost worthy of spirits of light. 
While they complacently canclude themselves the victims of 


others, or pronounce, inwardly or aloud, that they are too | kindness of manner. 


singular, or too refined, for common appreciation, they are 
putting in motion an e of torture whose aspect will 
one day blast their mind's sight. The dumb groans of their 
victims will sooner or later return upon their ears from the 
depths of the heaven to which the sorrows of men daily ascend. 
The spirit sinks under the prospect of the retribution of the 
unarfiable, if all that happens be indeed for eternity—if there 
be indeed a record—an impress on some one or human 
spirit, of every chilling frown, of every querulous tone, of 
every bitter jest, of every insulting word, of all abuses of that 
tremendous power which mind has over mind. The throb- 
bing pulses, the quivering nerves, the wrung hearts, that sur- 
round the unamiable, what a cloud of witnesses is here! and 
what shall avail againstthem? The terror of innocents 
who shall know no fear—the vindictive emotions of - 
ants who dare*mot complain—the faintness of heart of life- 
long companions—the anguish of those who love, the unholy 
exultation of those who hate, what an array of judges is here ! 
and where can an appeal be lodged against the sentence ? Is 
pride of singularity a rational plea? Is su or 
circumstance from God, or uncongen in man, a sufficient 
ground aes the refinement of one is a grace grant- 
couyeared; usd anosagealaity io appetsted Sor digiptinnt 
« > u is a 
The sensualist aegee ww A nature with which 
endowed. The 


he was 


s depredator intercepted the re- 
wards of toil, and marred the image of justice, and dimmed 
the lustre of faith in men’s minds, The imperial 
invoked a whirlwind, to lay for an hour of God's 

the wpamjable—the 


year, some region of society. 


persons to it may be to subscribe, or make 
do-4 payment to chan 10 es, Qruliband to do oo 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


mestic torturer—has wrong u , and woe 
pan won; teqgh inn Oieks pootinsel daioatdah ase gires 
into his power, till it would be rash to say that any others are 
more guilty than he. If there be hope or solace for such, it 
is that there may have been tempers about him the opposite 
of his own. It is matter of humiliating gratitude that there 
were some which he could not ruin; and that he was the me- 
they were exercised in forbearance, 
in divine forgiveness and love. If there be solace in such an 


occasional result, let it be made the most of by those who |p 


need it; for it is the only possible alleviation to their remorse. 
Let them accept it as the free gift of a mercy which they bave 
insulted, and a long-suffering which have defied. 

‘ ’ by Miss Martineau. 





Marriace anv Countsuir amone tHe Toorkomays.— 
The most singular customs of these people relate to 
The Toorkomans do not shut up their women; and there 
ing no such restraint on the social intercourse between the 
sexes as in most Mussulman countries, love-matches are com- 
mon. A youth becomes acquainted with a girl; they are mu- 
tually attached, and agree to marry. But the young man 
does not dare to breathe his wishes to the parents of his be- 
loved, for such is not etiquette, and would be resented as an 
insult. What, then, does he do’ He clopes with the girl, 
and carries her to some neighboring obah, where, such is the 
custom, there is no doubt of a kind reception ; atten the 
young people hive as man and wife for some six weeks, when 
the Reish-suffeeds, or elders of the protecting obah, deem it 
time to talk over the matter with the parents. Accordingly, 
they represent the wishes of the young couple, and, joined by 
the elders of the father’s obah, endeavor to reconcile him to 
the union, pron.ising, on the part of the bridegroom, a band- 
some bashlogue, or price, for his wife. In due time the 
consent is given ; on which the bride returns to her father’s 
house, where, strange to say, she is retained for six months or 
a year, aud sometimes two years, according, as it appears, to 
her ice or the parents’ will, having no communication 
with her husband, unless by stealth. 


Mastodon Bones.—The bones now exhibited at Concert 
Hall are undoubtedly well worth the attention of the public. 
They were found in Crawford county, Ohio, in August last, 
about five to seven fect from the surface of the ground. 

The animal of which these bones are the only remains, is 
usually called Mammoth, but the name Mastodon was given 
it, we believe by Cuvier, the distinguished French Naturalist, 
because of the teeth or pap crests. The etymology, mastos 
a Greek word, meaning pap, and odon, tooth. It 1s an extinct 
spécies of the elephant, much larger than the Indian or Afri- 
can elephants. 

The following are the dimensions of some of the bones. 

Horizontal length of skull and upper jaw.....39 inches. 

Length, follewing curvature skull........-..42  “ 

OT JOWecccccccccccccccccccccccccoccs the e 
[Pittsburg Gazette. 

Army Intelligence.—From Fort King of the 9th inst. we 
we learn that a Micasukce sub-chief came in at that post, ac- 
companied by seven warriors, and held a long talk with Gen. 
Macomb. He seemed delighted with the prospect of peace, 
and said he would return in a few days with his whole camp, 
consisting of upwards of one hundred, and also that he would 


The General treated them with great kindness. When they 
are all in, it is the General's intention to offer them pecuniary 
inducement to quit the country—a bounty to each individual. 
They seemed to be greatly taken with the General's natural 





Sad Accident.—The Cooperstown Freeman's Journal of 
the 27th of May, in a postscript, says:—Mr. Isaac Lewis, one 
of the Coroners of this county, was yesterday called upon to 
view the bodies of five persons, three of them being femal 
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LF Once more, we entreat our Agents and Patrons writing to this 
Office to be explicit in their communications. If our Quarto edition is 
wanted, say so; if Folio, say it. Where a change of direction is re 
quired, give us the name of the Post Office changed. If money is sent 
oe auutleot to eno cireaty osutasstben, lt eo tnew ti, eo that be 
may not be entered anew. We are subjected to continual perplexi 
ties from negligence of these particulars, and are sometimes angrily 
berated for not complying with some request which we could not sat 
isfy because it was but half made. Pray, friends, be reasonable. 
When 2 paper is subscribed for, and the wish of the subscriber is 
that the paper should be discontinued when his time is out, please say 
it expressly, When this is neglected, we infer that the paper is 
wanted longer, and send it accordingly. There are human beings so 
base as to take a paper some months longer than they have paid for 
it, and then order it stopped, saying that they did not mean to have it 
contin’ Such fellows will disgrace a State Prison before they are 
aware of it. 





07 We are anxiously expecting letters from many Agents in dif- 
ferent sections—especially from W.B. E., W.B.S., and H.A.F. We 
entreat all who act for us to let us hear from them occasionally ; and, 
above all, never to discontinue or suspend acting in our behalf without 
giving us distinct information of that fact. Our Local Agents who 
have not written us since the commencement of our present Volume 
are each and all earnestly requested to forward statements imme- 
diately. Some of them have been sadly remiss in this particular. 








FMaccied, 

On the 3d inst. at Skeneateles, William J. Willets, of this city, to 

Ante the Sauk, oe Weloas Gees, 4., L. C. Price, of Jersey 
a the at jut . ° 

Mise 8. M. Strader. ove 
ee ee, Ee an Se, 
Also, at Troy, Robert A. Hunter to Susannah Bell, both of this city. 
On the 26th, Josiah Lupton to Antoinette Deavenport, both of this 


city. 

On the 27th, Beonard R. Marshall to Jane P. Buckley, both of Pieas- 
ant Valley, N. Y. 

On the 28th, at Hunterdon Co. N. J. Henry E. Shackerly, of this 
city, to Catharine &. Farlee, of the former 

jso, P. Baldwin Mead to Laura A. Dunham, both of this b 
Also, Stiles W. Judson of Newtown, Vt. to Elizabeth D. H ins, of 


wea, LI. 
Pt saemgubnen: cemmempanabetemmpens: | a 
is city. 
Ou the 29th, Mortimer De Motte, Esq. to Sophia A. Jackson, both of 


this city. 5 
On the 30th, Isane A. to Harriet A. Nellis, both of this city. 
Pailadelehia: David P. elton M.D. te Presi. 


orward. 
On the 20th ult. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Elias B. Dunn to Mary 
Ann Thomas. 


Died, 
On the 2ist inst. at Manlius, N. Y., Sophia, wife of Joseph Smith, 


aged 40 years. 
On the 18th, at Ballston, N. Y., Levi Benedict, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, aged 77. 
On the 234, at Ballston, N. Y., Mra. Parcilla Alldri aged 75. 
Stee, ct Sestinge Rytine, Gove » aged 7 
On the 26th, Agnes, widow of Hugh r, 75. 
On the 28th, Mrs. Eliza G. Phillips, ter of the late Caleb Gard- 
ner, of Newport, R. L. 
Also, at Brooklyn, David Anderson, Sear. aged 64. 
Also, in this city, Margaret, relict of the late Peter Brower, aged 66. 
Also, Mrs. Elizabeth h, 60. 
On the 29th, at New-Rochelle, Witttam Leccert, Esq. aged 38, 
Also, William Brooks, a native Flathead Indian, 20, 
At Oor-omiah, Persia, Mrs. Grant, wife of Dr. Grant, of the Persian 
ission, daughter of Dr. Campbell, of Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
. —_________________-_- ——___———_— } 
j ILL BE PUBLISHED on Monday, 34 inst.—-LONDON QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW for Apri o. CXXVL. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Captain Scott's Travels in Andalusia, 
Il. Natural History and Fishery of the Sperm Whale. 
Ill. Letters on Paraguay. 
IV. State and Prospects of Asia. 
V. Life of Thomas Telford, 
VI. Sir Francis Head's Narrative—Lord Durham's Report. 
ty The Me ; May aredai ed, and 
agazines y are expected, will be 
issued on their receipt. jEMIMA M. LEWER, volae 
June I corner of Broadway and Pine-street, basement. 

















and two males, who were drowned in Summit Lake, town of 
Springfield, in the forenoon of that day (Sunday.) We un- 
derstand that the party consisted of six, who went out in an 
old boat, which leaky, and finally went to pieces, only 
one of tho party, a male, escaping. 


U. &. Sloop Coltumbia.—February 3d, when the Columbia 
was at Singapore there were sixty-four on the sick list. The 
small pox prevailed and three men had then died. The scurvy 
also made its appearance when the Columbia was on the 
coast of Sumatra on 20th of January. The Columbia left 
Singapore early in February to negotiate a treaty at Siam. 











NEW AGENTS. 

Mr. James Patron is an authorized Agent for The New-Yorker in 
the Eastern States, (instead of Edward Miller, agnounced by mistake 
in our last.) Mr. Cook of New-Haven is also authorized to act in 
our behalf. 

Danier Parxnvrst is appointed Agent for The New-Yorker to ob. 
tain subscriptions in the Counties of Oneida and Madison. 

T. M. Bisuor will hereafter act as Agent for The New-Yorker at, 
Ovid, N.Y, : 





THE MUSICAL WORLD.—ATWILL’S MUSICAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENT.—The ietor of this establishment invites the 
attention of the Musical 


el — 0 ey 
printed elegantly ved metallic plates, a 
vmbelliched with beaxtifol lit ic vignettes, many of which are 
tastefully coloved. The usic is at one half the old rates, 
“EF Cumtapens given gretis end aris cant of th 

ven tis, usic sent tloaay e city. 
“ * F. ATWILL, of the Golden L — 
way, near St. Paule, 


HRENOLOGY.—L. N. FOWLER has reopened bis office in Clin- 
ton Hall, 135 Nassau-st., where he is prepared to give Phreno- 
Examination to those persons or families 
of character, between 


March 16. 201 
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Fare ths Precgaa Sosurpanat erunoapae 
may 18 3* ‘ 
UL J, FISH—ATTORNEY, SOLICIQOR & COUNSELLOR 
PR wake +t. County attended to with 
Residence No. 5 Brick Row, Williamsburg 
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OH! PROMISE ME TO SING, LOVE. 


A BALLAD—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY W. R. DEMPSTER, 





[PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF JOSEPH F. ATWILL.) 


sengs in af-ter years, When the quict eve shall bring, leve, 
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promiseme te sing, leve, songs in af-ter years, When the quict cve shall bring, love, The hour forbliss - - - - - - - 
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stconp VERSE.  ° eee vanes. ea TaE NEW-WORKE EB—QUARTO— 
er chonghe ate Lconld awell, love, I care net for the leve, Terme—Throe Banas py om yey a9 nnn 
— ae ane a ear— CT nt! tne Mapien © penne Oe, or five 
tears may aii ;— The Critic sneer— 
bet] few whe ne'er forget, love, Fer the wreath may buy, leve, THE NEW-YORKEB~—(FOLIO)— 
In se wre that fame can bring— Is published every Saturday morning, at No. 1 Ann-st., N. Y. 
me they blame; ‘An4 lah thems Y! sigh, love, : By H. GREELEY & CO 
@h: promise me to sing, &c. On! freseine a eer A Sat Oot essen fe ctrenee. Five 
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